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The  Manchester  Conference. 

NOW  THAT  the  rush  of  the  Canners’  Conference  at 
Manchester  is  over,  one  is  able  to  sit  back  and  re¬ 
view  one’s  impressions.  In  several  respects  it  was 
an  improvement  on  last  year’s  event  at  Leicester — 
more  people  attended;  there  was  a  livelier  note  of 
interest  and  a  more  buoyant  display  of  optimism; 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  initial  difficulties  had 
been  overcome  and  that  a  promising  new  enterprise 
in  industry  had  been  successfully  launched,  and,  not 
least,  there  was  a  much  more  numerous  and  varied 
exhibition  of  British  made  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  housing  and 
arrangement  of  the  exhibits,  nor  with  Mr.  Packer’s 
very  able  organisation  of  the  meetings  and  social 
functions.  We  did,  however,  hear  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  by  several  visitors  that  something  more 
rnight  have  been  done  to  make  people  known  to  one 
another  and  to  infuse  a  little  more  warmth  into  the 
entertainments.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  people  are 
apt  to  stand  about  and  freeze  unless  they  are  herded 
together  and  intermingled,  especially  when  the  time 
for  “making  contacts”  is  very  limited.  If  no  one 
can  be  found  who  is  capable  of  performing  this 
“  shepherding  ”  function,  it  might  be  a  good  plan 
for  each  visitor  to  pin  a  card  on  his  coat  bearing  the 
names  of  himself,  his  firm,  and  the  town  from  which 
he  hails.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  procedure  of  this 
kind  is  adopted  at  one  of  the  London  clubs — with 
excellent  results,  we  are  told. 

Service. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  policy  to  exclude  the  technical  Press 
from  attendance  at  the  various  conferences.  As  a 


matter  of  general  principle,  most  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  definitely  bad,  and  especially  so 
when  not  uniformly  applied.  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  primary  function  of  the  technical 
journal  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  particular 
industry  which  it  serves  by  collecting  information 
from  a  variety  of  sources  and  distributing  such  por¬ 
tions  of  it  as  are  considered  to  be  useful  to  members 
of  the  industry.  Obviously,  if  the  sources  are  bottled 
up  there  is  nothing  to  be  distributed  and  the  industry 
as  a  whole  suffers,  and  this  is  bad  for  everybody 
concerned. 

We  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  rate  of 
industrial  progress  depends  on  how  rapidly  new 
ideas,  and  information  generally,  are  spread.  Pro¬ 
gress  is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  interchange  of 
ideas.  History  shows  that  discoveries  are  due  to  a 
handful  of  exceptional  men;  suppose  they  had  kept 
their  knowledge  to  themselves!  Imagine  the  pre¬ 
dicament  in  which  industry  would  find  itself  were  all 
the  printing  presses  of  the  world  smashed  up  and  the 
technical  journals  put  to  bed!  Originally,  industry 
was  largely  a  matter  of  secrets;  nowadays  the  status 
of  any  branch  may  be  said,  more  or  less,  to  be 
directly  related  to  its  degree  of  secretiveness. 
Accordingly,  we  deplore  any  tendency  to  secretive¬ 
ness  shown  by  the  food  industry.  It  was  with  these 
thoughts  at  the  back  of  our  mind  that  we  were  first 
led  on  to  the  idea  of  founding  the  Society  of  Food 
Industry. 

Canned  Chicken. 

At  the  excellent  luncheon,  given  on  November  4, 
by  Messrs.  Mather  and  Platt,  Ltd.,  the  possibilities 
attaching  to  the  canning  of  chicken  were  forcibly 
brought  home  to  those  present  in  the  course  of  the 
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inspiring  addresses  of  Sir  Edgar  Jones  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester.  Since  then  the  truth  of  our 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  the  same  date 
has  been  given  support  by  the  requests  we  have  re¬ 
received  for  sources  of  reliable  advice  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  set  about  the  business.  What  are  the 
pitfalls  (if  any)  and  just  what  are  the  details  of 
processing  involved  ?  This  position  should  have  been 
foreseen  years  ago  so  that  reliable  data  and  guidance 
would  have  now  been  at  the  free  disposal  of  every¬ 
body,  thus  avoiding  waste  of  time  and  money  in  in¬ 
dividual  experiments. 

The  subject  is  discussed  on  another  page  and  a 
second  article  will  appear  in  next  month’s  issue.  As 
regards  American  practice,  some  particulars  were 
given  in  the  April  and  March  issues  of  last  year.  In 
one  of  the  American  works  on  canning  we  note  that 
directions  are  given  for  the  canning  of  roasted 
chicken,  chicken  in  jelly,  and  stewed  chicken.  The 
processing  temperature  is  given  as  250“  F.,  i-lb.  cans 
for  55  minutes  and  2-lb.  cans  for  65  minutes. 

Spoilage  by  Sugar. 

Canners  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  work 
done  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  of  the  research  laboratories 
of  the  National  Canners’  Association,  on  the  thermo¬ 
philic  spoilage  bacteria  in  granulated  sugar.  This 
work  was  prompted  by  the  discovery  in  1926  that 
refined  sugar  carries  thermophilic  spoilage  bacteria. 
This  fact  was  arrived  at  during  the  study  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  spoilage  in  canned  peas. 

The  main  results  of  the  researches  are  as  follows : 
It  is  considered  established  that  the  bacterial  condi¬ 
tion  of  commercial  sugar  has  a  very  definite  relation 
to  the  thermophilic  spoilage  problems  of  the  canner. 
Sugar,  while  not  the  only  source,  is  considered  the 
outstanding  source  of  the  original  infection  of  the 
canning  factory. 

The  contamination  is  usually  indirect;  the  sugar 
may  contaminate  wooden  brine  tanks  or  other  equip¬ 
ment,  and  there  develop.  It  may  also  be  direct,  as 
when  numerous  resistant  spores  of  flat  sour,  etc., 
are  contained  in  tlie  sugar. 

Furthermore,  the  bacterial  condition  of  sugar  is  of 
importance  only  for  the  non-acid  and  semi-acid  pro¬ 
ducts  in  which  the  sugar  is  used.  Contamination 
may,  of  course,  spread  to  other  products  in  which 
sugar  is  not  used,  if  the  same  equipment  is  employed. 
Acid  products  are  not  affected.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  above  respects  between  refined  cane  sugar 
and  white  beet  sugar. 

Sugar  Confectionery. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  stock  of  the  position  which 
sugar  confectionery  manufacturing  occupies  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  applied  science.  Enquiries  we  have  recently 
instituted  were  extended  to  America  and  the  Conti¬ 


nental  countries,  and  the  results  are  extraordinarily 
disappointing.  In  the  first  place,  the  only  book 
which  makes  any  pretence  of  discussing  the  subject 
from  a  rational,  scientific  standpoint  is  Dr.  Jordan’s 
Confectionery  Problems  (1930).  This  book  makes  an 
excellent  beginning,  but  it  is  merely  a  first  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  by  getting  down  to  funda¬ 
mentals  it  cannot  fail  to  dissipate  many  false  notions 
and  set  the  reader  in  the  correct  attitude  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  subject. 

In  a  foreword  Dr.  Hutchins,  of  the  National  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Association,  states  that  “  Confectionery 
manufacture  is  one  of  our  oldest  industries,  and, 
unlike  many  others,  has  been  largely  a  family  affair, 
in  so  far  as  individual  units  are  concerned.  Business 
and  pertinent  facts  concerning  it  have  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  many  simple  facts  were 
at  one  time  regarded  as  valuable  secrets.  ...  A 
hitherto  false  sense  of  security,  due  to  an  idea  that 
secrecy  is  ample  protection  against  competition,  is 
being  replaced  by  the  realisation  that  substantial  and 
enduring  progress  can  only  come  as  a  result  of  exact 
knowledge.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  mastery 
of  facts  and  extension  of  knowledge  through  a  sound 
programme  of  research.  Candy  literature  is  meagre 
and  much  that  is  available  consists  of  recipes  and 
formulae,  while  the  few  published  researches  are 
scattered  through  various  technical  journals.” 

The  Carbohydrate  Division. 

Thus,  even  in  America,  the  position  is  not  much 
better  than  it  is  here.  We  do  find,  however,  signs 
of  some  attempt  at  rectifying  deficiencies.  Thus, 
at  the  Carbohydrate  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  H.  S. 
Paine,  useful  work  has  already  been  carried  out. 
Mr.  Paine  informs  us  that  ”  The  work  of  the  Carbo¬ 
hydrate  Division  includes  researches  on  a  great 
variety  of  specific  subjects  relating  to  the  production 
and  utilisation  of  carbohydrates.  In  a  general  way, 
the  object  is  to  apply  chemistry  and  chemical 
technology,  whenever  possible,  to  facilitate  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  those  agricultural  resources  the 
value  of  which  is  determined  largely  by  their  carbo¬ 
hydrate  content.  The  specific  research  projects  of 
the  Division  include  chemical  and  chemical-techno¬ 
logical  problems  on  the  production  and  utilisation  of 
sugar  and  syrup  crops,  such  as  sugar  cane,  sugar 
beets,  sorghum  cane,  including  also  maple  products, 
honey,  and  starch  and  starch  derivatives  from  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  starchy  plants,  and  in  addition 
the  investigation  of  the  carbohydrates  of  many  other 
plants  with  a  view  to  their  more  profitable  produc¬ 
tion  and  use.”  Judging  from  the  photographs  before 
us,  the  laboratories  are  well  equipped  both  for 
purely  laboratory  work  and  for  experimenting  under 
semi-factory  conditions. 
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Work  Done. 

The  Division  is  best  known  in  connection  with 
originating  the  use  of  invertase  in  fondant  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  inhibiting  crystallisation,  U.S.  Patent 
1,437,816  having  been  granted  to  Paine  and  Hamilton 
and  dedicated  to  public  use  without  payment  of 
royalty.  Other  patents  relating  to  fondant  and 
emanating  from  the  Division  have  been  assigned  to 
the  public. 

Work  has  also  been  carried  out  on  the  cause  of 
“  bursting  fermentation,”  on  methods  of  preventing 
“  leakers  ”  in  fondant  goods,  and  on  the  influence 
of  various  conditions  of  cold  storage  on  chocolate- 
coated  confections. 

The  results  of  investigations  have  been  presented 
in  a  number  of  papers ;  Paine  has  written  on  scientific 
progress  in  the  sugar  confectionery  industry  and  on 
the  physics  and  chemistry  of  fondants  along  with 
John  Hamilton,  who  has  written  a  paper  on  “  Ex¬ 
perimental  Candy  Batch  Manufacture,”  while  J.  A. 
Ambler  has  contributed  several  papers  on  colour 
problems  and  the  use  of  colours  in  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery.  Ambler  also  wrote  an  article  on  ”  The 
Candy  Test  for  Sugars.”  Most  of  these  articles 
appeared  in  The  Manufacturing  Confectioner.  In 
1927,  Church,  Paine,  and  Hamilton  published  a  paper 
in  Jour.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  (p.  353)  on  ”  Sugar- 
Tolerant  Yea.sts  in  Chocolate-Coated  Creams.” 

The  Mellon  Institute. 

Another  investigator  who  has  rendered  valuable 
service  is  Dr.  W.  W.  Duecker,  of  the  Mellon  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Industrial  Research.  In  the  course  of  corre¬ 
spondence  Dr.  Duecker  notes  that,  ”  People  who  are 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  confections  have 
tried  to  find  trustworthy  scientific  information  which 
would  aid  them  in  the  problems  they  encounter.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
scientific  information  which  can  be  applied  by  the 
confectioner.  During  the  time  that  1  was  engaged 
in  a  study  of  the  application  of  gelatine  to  the  con¬ 
fectionery  industry,  I  searched  the  literature  for 
articles  and  for  information  which  might  prove  use¬ 
ful  in  this  research.” 

Dr.  Duecker  is  best  known  for  his  work  on  edible 
gelatine  and  marshmallows.  His  contributions,  in 
the  form  of  articles,  include  ”  Influence  of  Gelatine 
on  Sugar  Crystallisation”;  “The  Production  of 
Marshmallows”;  “The  Colloid  Chemistry  of  Gela¬ 
tine  and  Starch  Mixtures”;  "Factors  that  Control 
the  Keeping  Qualities  of  Confectionery  ”;  and  “  The 
Influence  of  Humidity  on  Marshmallows”  (M/. 
Conf.,  1926.  1927,  1930). 

Apathy. 

'I'urning  to  the  Continent,  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  evidence  of  any  useful,  fundamental  work. 


- ^ 

In  1927,  Josef  Stark,  of  Salzburg  in  Austria,  brought 
out  a  small  book  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  confectionery,  and  it  is  well  illustrated  with 
examples  of  modern  machinery. 

At  home  we  are  met  with  a  bewildering  blast  of 
recipes  and  nostrums  which  would  confound  even 
Mrs.  Beeton  herself — supposing  she  were  alive 
to-day.  There  is  little  hope  for  intelligent  youth 
anxious  to  assimilate  the  general  principles  under¬ 
lying  these  recipes  and  the  reasoning  at  the  back  of 
the  nostrums.  It  is  surprising  that,  under  these 
primitive  conditions,  the  industry  makes  any  advance 
at  all,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  facilities  for 
technical  education  along  the  lines  adopted  in  every 
other  branch  of  manufacturing  are  practically  non¬ 
existent. 

A  Start. 

Needless  to  say,  an  effort  to  promote  research 
and  organised  education  will  be  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  Food  In¬ 
dustry.  Meanwhile,  we  have  tried  to  start  the  ball 
rolling. 

In  order  to  place  oneself  in  a  position  of  bringing 
the  whole  subject  into  proper  perspective  and  as  a 
first  step  in  correlating  the  tangle  of  recipes  and 
factory  processes,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
arrange  the  various  sugar  confectionery  raw 
materials,  processes,  and  products  in  a  logical 
scheme  of  classification.  When  this  is  done  it 
should  be  possible  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view'  of 
the  subject,  to  separate  out  the  essentials  and  un¬ 
earth  the  underlying  principles  that  really  matter, 
to  get  some  idea  of  how'  things  are  related  to  one 
another,  to  comprehend  the  reasons  of  using  or 
doing  this  or  that,  and,  generally,  to  clarify  one’s 
mental  muddle,  preparatory  to  formulating  plans  for 
further  researches.  In  this  way  only  can  one  build 
up  a  permanent  structure  of  organised  and  easily 
assimilable  knowledge  and  provide  a  skeleton  into 
which  may  be  fitted  further  data  as  they  are  gradually 
accumulated  by  systematic  research. 

A  Scheme  of  Classification. 

With  these  thoughts  we  looked  round  for  someone 
with  factory  experience  and  an  analytical  turn  of 
mind  to  undertake  the  task  of  classification,  and 
eventually  hit  upon  Mr.  Lionel  Robertson,  who  has 
produced  the  results  recorded  on  page  348.  The 
author  desires  it  to  be  known  that  he  does  not  claim 
that  this  scheme  of  classification  is  exhaustive  or 
incapable  of  improvement.  It  is,  in  fact,  intended  to 
represent  a  first  attempt  to  provide  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  with  a  view  to  subsequent  modification. 
.Accordingly,  we  join  with  him  in  inviting  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticism. 
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Brewers’  Exhibition. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  sections  of 
this  year’s  exhibition  was  devoted  to  mineral  waters 
and  soda  fountain  and  iced  soft  drinks.  This  side 
of  the  industry  is  one  that  is  showing  greatly  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  this  country,  so  much  so  that 
America  has  now  much  to  learn  from  us  regarding 
these  matters,  it  is  said. 

The  exhibition  demonstrated  another  modern 
tendency.  Public  houses  are  becoming  brighter  and 
assuming  more  of  the  cosy  cafe  or  club  aspect,  where 
entertainment,  food,  and  soft  drinks  may  be  obtained 
under  attractive  conditions.  It  is  clear  that  the  day 
of  the  purely  beer-drinking  “  pubs  ”  and  “  gin- 
palaces  ”  is  over. 

Grain  Exhibition. 

The  World’s  Grain  Exhibition  and  Conference, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  held  at  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  in  1932,  will  be  postponed  to  1933, 
and  will  open  on  July  24  for  a  period  ending  on 
August  5.  Representatives  from  some  thirty 
countries  had  planned  to  attend  the  event. 

Making  Good ! 

Dr.  Klein,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  recently  delivered  a  radio-talk  on 
“  America’s  Sweet  Tooth,”  in  the  course  of  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  couple  of  small  schoolgirls  in  the  Middle 
West;  “We  have  seen  in  the  paper  where  you 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country  ate  twelve  pounds  of  candy 
last  year.  We  didn’t  get  ours.  Will  Uncle  Sam 
please  send  it  to  us — right  now  ?  Thanks  ever  so 
much. — Yours  very  truly,  Henriett.\  Robinson  and 
Ethel  Jones.” 

The  Corn  Cure. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Whymper  has  hurled  him¬ 
self  into  the  dextrose  battle  now  raging  in  the 
States.  The  trouble  arises  out  of  disagreement 
among  the  chocolate  high  priests  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  an  advantage  to  incorporate  anhydrous  dex¬ 
trose  in  chocolate.  As  one  would  expect,  Mr. 
Whymper  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  a  battle  of  wits 
such  as  this,  and  he  has  “  let  himself  go  all  out  ”  in 
a  contribution  to  an  American  contemporary.  His 
general  conclusion  is  that  anhydrous  dextrose  has 
to-day  valuable,  if  limited,  application  in  certainly 
one  department  of  chocolate  manufacture. 

Revenge ! 

It  was  reported  in  the  daily  Press  the  other  day 
that  “The  proprietor  of  a  provision  shop  at  Gelsen¬ 
kirchen,  in  the  Ruhr,  entered  his  shop  one  morning 
recently  to  find  the  body  of  a  man  suspended  from  a 


skylight  by  a  sausage — presumably  one  of  those 
large  looped  sausages  which  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
German  provision  shops. 

“  Police  enquiries  have  showm  that  the  man  was  a 
burglar  wdio  had  entered  the  shop  through  a  sky¬ 
light,  made  a  hearty  meal,  and  then  filled  his  pockets 
with  sausages  before  escaping.  In  trying  to  squeeze 
through  the  skylight  he  apparently  slipped  and  fell 
back.  As  he  did  so  one  of  the  sausages  looped  itself 
round  his  neck,  caught  on  a  projection,  and  hanged 
the  man.” 

Skim  Milk  in  Baking. 

The  increasing  amount  of  dry  skim  milk  now 
being  used  by  bakers  is  making  the  substance  one  of 
importance  to  the  cereal  chemist.  Although  primarily 
the  addition  of  milk  solids  to  bakers’  products  was 
brought  about  by  consideration  of  the  enhanced 
nutritive  value  imparted  to  the  foodstuffs,  it  has  been 
since  discovered  that  the  dry  milk,  if  properly  pre¬ 
pared.  appreciably  improves  the  bread  quality  when 
added  as  a  dough  ingredient.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  numerous  investigations  have 
been  carried  out  on  the  subject.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  milk  may  be  altered  both  physically  and 
chemically  by  being  subjected  to  heat,  and,  as  the 
production  of  milk  powder  involves  heating  for  pas¬ 
teurisation  and  concentration,  the  influence  of  heat 
on  the  final  product  is  of  great  importance.  This 
point  has  been  studied  carefully  by  the  manufacturers 
of  skim  milk  and  the  optimum  conditions  have  now 
been  ascertained. 

In  1927  Greenbank  and  his  colleagues  (/.  Dairy 
Sci.,  vol.  10.  p.  335)  demonstrated  that  if  fluid  milk 
was  heated  previous  to  being  dried  the  product  was 
improved  from  a  baking  standpoint,  and  the  viscosity 
of  a  water  suspension  of  this  milk  powder  was  in¬ 
creased.  Later,  Grew'e  (Cereal  Chemistry,  vol.  5, 
p.  255)  found  that  the  colour  of  the  crumb  was  more 
creamy  and  more  glossy  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  dry 
skim  milk,  and  also  the  large  proportion  of  lactose 
present  brought  about  a  beautiful  golden  crust 
colour.  Then  Grewe  and  Holm  reported  an  improved 
product  in  respect  to  baking  quality  due  to  pre-heat¬ 
ing  the  fluid  milk.  The  dry  milk  was  prepared  by 
heating  the  milk  for  half  an  hour  at  temperatures 
between  50  and  100®  C.  The  milk  was  then  dried  by 
the  spray  system,  being  forced  into  the  drying 
chamber  at  1,800  to  2,500  lbs.  pressure.  The  tem¬ 
perature  was  maintained  at  160"  C.  They  noted  a 
bigger  improvement  in  the  case  of  soft  winter  wheat 
flour  than  hard  winter  wheat  flour.  The  latest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  subject  is  a  paper  by  O.  Skovholt 
and  C.  H.  Bailey  in  the  current  number  of  Cereal 
Chemistry  (vol.  8.  p.  374),  and  again  the  improve¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  pre-drying  of  the  milk  is 
emphasised.  Bakers  would  do  well  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  dry  skim  milk. 
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A  Glassification  of  Sugar  Confectionery 

By  LIONEL  ROBERTSON 

As  already  pointed  out  on  page  345,  the  following  is  the  result  of  a  suggestion  which  we 
made  to  the  author  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  classification  for  sugar  confectionery,  with 
the  object  of  enabling  one  to  correlate  the  multitude  of  products,  raw  materials,  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  to  facilitate  the  elucidation  of  fundamental  principles,  and,  generally,  to  clarify  the 
present  mental  muddle.  The  author’s  scheme  does  not,  of  course,  claim  to  be  anything 
mote  than  a  first  attempt  in  this  direction.  It  is  intended  to  seri'C  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
and  subsequent  modification,  and,  accordingly ,  loe  would  zvelcome  suggestions  and  criticism. 


WITH  SUCH  an  involved  subject  as  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  select  a  basis 
for  classification  of  its  products.  There  are  at  least 
four  different  aspects  from  which  the  problem  can  be 
approached — viz.,  composition,  temperature,  texture, 
and  trade  terms.  The  last-named  may  be  discarded 
at  the  very  outset  on  account  of  the  misleading  names 
given  to  many  lines.  After  careful  consideration,  it 
has  been  decided  to  deal  primarily  with  composition 
in  outlining  the  main  classes,  and  to  introduce  groups 
and  sub-groups  where  necessary  to  indicate  differ¬ 
ences  in  temperature  or  consistency  or  both.  Actually 
composition  is  the  only  reliable  guide,  as  it  is  in  the 
main  constant  for  any  one  particular  type  of  goods 
(variations  in  detail  are  of  course  numerous),  and  in 
many  cases  a  perfectly  fair  average  formula  can  be 
given.  As  regards  temperature  and  consistency, 
these  are  largely  the  preferences  of  individual  makers, 
and  can  be  varied  quite  considerably  without  unduly 
affecting  the  finished  article. 

Sugar  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  classi¬ 
fication,  for  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  uni¬ 
versal  in  sweet  making.  Glucose  is,  of  course,  used 
almost  as  extensively  as  sugar,  and  it  is  therefore 
selected  as  the  secondary  base.  The  third  basic  in¬ 
gredient  selected  is  fat,  and  this  term  is  intended  to 
cover  all  types  of  oil  and  fat,  whether  animal  or  vege¬ 
table.  and  includes,  among  other  substances,  con¬ 
densed,  block,  and  powdered  milk  and  all  the  various 
proprietary  blendings.  No  differentiation  has  been 
attempted  between  these  various  classes  of  fat,  prin¬ 
cipally  because  of  their  frequent  interchangeability 
and  also  because  the  flavour  required  in  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  will  to  a  great  extent  determine  the 
specific  type  to  be  used. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  classification  as  much  as 
possible  a  large  number  of  substances  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  as  the  fourth  base,  and  they  have  been  col¬ 
lectively  termed  “  some  jellying  substance.”  Gela¬ 
tine,  isinglass  (or  Japanese  gelatine),  and  gum  are 
the  principal  ones,  but  maize  starch  powder,  wheat 
flour,  gum  chicle  are  also  included,  as  well  as  (under 
certain  conditions)  pectin  and  fresh  fruit.  Albumen 
has  also  been  included,  though  perhaps  this  is  open 
to  dispute. 

The  last  base  is  headed  “  some  binding  agent,” 
and  gelatine,  gum  (arabic,  Senegal,  and  tragacanth), 


cream  (boiled  sugar  and  glucose),  glucose,  and, 
occasionally,  albumen,  are  the  principal  ingredients. 
These  are,  of  course,  used  with  icing  sugar  and  not 
crystal  as  elsewhere. 

One  class  has  been  left  open  to  receive  any  such 
confections  as  do  not  readily  fall  into  the  other 
classes.  There  are  probably  many  different  opinions 
as  to  what  should  be  included  here  and  what  should 
not,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  smaller  an  indefinite  class 
of  this  description  can  be  left  the  less  likelihood 
there  is  of  confusion,  and,  therefore,  where  any 
goods  can  be  brought  into  an  earlier  class,  even  if  it 
entails  stretching  a  point  to  some  extent,  this  has 
been  done  in  preference  to  enlarging  Glass  VI. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  class  is  divided  into  groups 
and  sub-groups,  and  representative  examples  have 
been  given  throughout  to  illustrate  the  average 
nature  of  the  ingredients,  but  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  these  examples  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  type  of  such  goods. 

Class  I.  Crystal  Sugar  (no  Glucose). 

This  class,  naturally,  divides  itself  into  two  groups 
— boiled  goods  and  pan  goods.  Group  (a)  can  be 
further  simplified  in  consideration  of  temperature, 
high  boilings  and  low  boilings  giving  very  different 
results.  High  boilings  with  the  grain  broken  by 
either  an  acid  (acetic,  citric,  or  tartaric)  or  by  cream' 
of  tartar  are  principally,  if  not  entirely,  limited  to 
the  so-called  crystal  boilings  and  those  boilings 
which  must  withstand  considerable  climatic  varia¬ 
tions,  particularly  w()ere  intended  for  export. 

Low  boilings  can  be  split  into  two  sub-groups — 
i.e.,  (i)  those  which  are  creamed  and  with  the  grain 
broken  with  an  acid  (generally  acetic)  and  (j)  those 
which  are  allowed  to  crystallise  out  to  some  degree. 
In  the  first  of  these  sub-groups  we  have  fourres  and 
certain  fondants,  while  in  the  second  are  liqueurs, 
in  which  the  crust  is  formed  by  the  surface  crystal¬ 
lisation.  leaving  a  syrup  within. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  include  in  group  (/>) 
all  classes  of  pan  goods,  but  it  has  been  finally 
decided,  to  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding, 
to  deal  here  solely  with  those  which  contain  sugar 
onlv.  It  is.  however,  thought  to  be  quite  permissible 
ami  within  the  scope  of  this  group  to  include  goods 
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in  which  the  centre  is  of  a  raw  material  nature,  such 
as  sugared  almonds.  The  fact  that  there  is  some 
slight  percentage  of  flour  present  in  these  has  been 
ignored,  as  this  actually  is  only  included  to  facilitate 
manufacture  and  in  no  way  affects  the  actual  com¬ 
position.  All  pan  goods  having  manufactured  centres 
— other  than  liqueurs — will  be  found  in  Class  VI. 
under  various  groups. 

Class  II.  Crystal  Sugar  and  Glucose. 

This  is  really  the  least  complex  of  all,  comprising 
as  it  does  only  two  types  of  goods.  The  composi¬ 
tion,  too,  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  simple,  though  the 
proportions  in  different  lines  may  vary  from  one  of 
glucose  and  twelve  of  sugar  to  equal  parts  of  each. 
Particularly  in  the  first  group  is  this  difference  to  be 
noted.  The  range  of  temperature  here  is  also  con¬ 
siderable,  310°  F.  being  common,  while  290°  F.  is 
not  uncommon.  All  temperatures  between  these  two 
are  used  to  some  extent. 

Clear  boilings  and  aerated  or  pulled  goods  are 
separated,  not  on  account  of  any  disparity  in  com¬ 
position  (though  too  large  a  proportion  of  sugar  in 
pulled  goods  is  unwise),  but  rather  because  of  the 
difference  in  texture  which  appears  on  aeration. 
Again,  in  sub-group  (i),  the  nuts  make  but  little 
difference,  but  it  is  distinctly  a  different  type  of 
sweetmeat. 

Group  (b)  has  been  subdivided  according  to  the 
process  of  manufacture  rather  than  to  composition; 
chemically,  sub-groups  (i)  and  (2)  are  identical. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  is  com¬ 
posed  of  creamed  boilings  only,  while  the  second 
comprises  clear  boilings  of  sugar  and  glucose  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  cream  added. 

The  third  sub-group  is  entirely  different  in  nature 
from  the  others,  being  a  clear-boiling,  with  cream 
and  ground  almonds  added  to  it.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  this  is  any  more  than  variation  of  the 
group,  for  actually  it  is  a  somewhat  unusual  method 
of  making  marzipan. 

Class  III.  Crystal  Sugar,  Glucose,  and  Fat. 

This  class,  comprising  a  very  large  number  of 
lines,  is,  nevertheless,  easily  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  boiling  temperatures  —  i.e.,  High, 
Medium,  and  Low.  These  temperatures  are,  how¬ 
ever,  uniformly  higher  than  is  the  case  in  Class  II. 
“  High  ”  is  taken  as  being  over  300°  F.,  “  medium  ” 
as  260“  F.  to  300°  F.,  and  “  low  ”  as  less  than 
260'  F. 

In  the  high  boiled  group  we  have  two  sub-groups, 
those  containing  just  butter  or  some  other  fat  (and, 
though  not  a  fat  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  malt  may  be 
included,  for  its  action  is  very  similar),  the  ordinary 
butter  balls,  drops,  etc.  The  second  sub-group  con¬ 
tains  the  dipped  goods,  generally  having  whole-nut 
centres.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  group  generally 
contains  not  more  than  one  variety  of  fat,  and  more 
often  than  not  it  is  butter,  though,  of  course,  some 
lines  have  other  fats  instead. 

The  medium  boiled  group  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  extensive  single  group  in  this  classification, 
containing,  as  it  does,  practically  every  type  of  toffee 
and  caramel.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  even 


an  appro.ximate  type  formula  for  any  of  the  three 
sub-groups,  so  many  different  grades  of  sugar  and 
fat  Seeing  used  and  in  such  widely  varying  propor¬ 
tions.  The  first  sub-group  contains  all  varieties  of 
plain  toffees  and  also  those  caramels  which  contain 
no  caramel  paste.  In  the  majority  of  cases  two  or 
three  different  grades  of  sugar  are  used,  and 
generally  at  least  two  varieties  of  fat.  The  propor¬ 
tions  depend  entirely  on  the  colour  and  consistency 
required  in  the  finished  article.  The  second  sub¬ 
group  is  very  simple,  comprising  only  those  caramels 
made  with  caramel  paste.  Here  again,  of  course, 
there  are  many  different  grades  of  sugar  and  fat 
in  use.  All  toffees  and  caramels  containing  nuts  are 
included  in  sub-group  (3). 

The  low  boiled  group  has  only  two  sub-groups, 
the  first  comprising  candies  with  no  nuts,  and  the 
second  the  remaining  candies  and  fudge,  and  also  a 
small  number  of  special  soft  caramels.  These  last 
are  used  almost  exclusively  as  centres  for  chocolates. 

Class  IV,  Crystal  Sugar,  Glucose  and  some 
Jellying  Agent. 

In  this  class  a  very  real  difficulty  has  been  en¬ 
countered,  in  so  far  as  many  substances  contain 
more  than  one  jellying  agent.  The  result  is  that  one 
of  these  must  be  chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  class, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  others  must  be  grouped 
round  it.  Gelatine  has  been  chosen  as  the  principal 
jellying  agent,  and  there  will  probably  be  little 
question  as  to  this  choice.  The  only  other  agent 
sufficiently  important  to  head  a  group  is  isinglass, 
all  the  others  being  grouped  together  under  one 
heading. 

Group  (a)  is  composed  of  all  tl^iose  types  of  con¬ 
fectionery  of  a  jelly  nature  whicn  contain  gelatine, 
and  it  is  split  into  two  sub-groups,  the  first  where 
gelatine  is  the  sole  agent  and  the  second  where  there 
is  a  subsidiary  agent  as  well.  Sub-group  (i)  is 
easily  split  again  into  two  sections,  the  first  com¬ 
prising  clear  jellies  only — i.e.,  jujubes,  table  jellies, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  cheap  jellies — while  the 
second  section  contains  the  same  raw  materials 
aerated  by  whisking — i.e.,  sponge.  Sub-group  (2)  is 
split  into  three  sections — viz.,  (o)  containing  gelatine 
and  fruit,  i.e.,  pastilles;  (b)  containing  gelatine  and 
gum  (aral)ic  or  occasionally  Senegal),  this  being 
further  split  into  two  sub-sections,  long  stoving, 
producing  bright  gums,  and  short  stoving,  giving 
fruit  gums  (these  two  lines  are  not  in  any  way  made 
to  the  same  formula  and  must  not  be  confused  with 
each  other);  and  (r)  containing  gelatine  and  isinglass. 
The  proportions  in  this  last  section  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  and  many  different  results  may  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  somewhat  loose 
term  “certain  fruits”  is  used. 

Group  (b)  is  quite  straightforward,  containing 
isinglass  jellies  (or  cordials),  and,  secondly,  a  further 
sub-group  which  again  has  been  labelled  “  certain 
fruits.”  It  is  impossible  either  in  this  case  or  in  the 
last  section  of  group  (a)  to  be  more  explicit,  because 
there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  formulae  in  use, 
each  one  having  its  own  votaries,  yet,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  they  can  all  be  lumped  together  into 
these  two  types. 

Group  (r)  is  split  into  five  sub-groups,  headed 
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respectively,  starch,  pectin,  wheat  flour,  albumen, 
and  gum  chicle.  The  first  of  these  sub-groups  con¬ 
tains  all  the  so-called  American  gums  or  A.B.  goods, 
these  being  known  collectively  as  ‘‘  starch-filled 
goods.”  The  second  contains  certain  fruit  jellies 
and  centres.  At  present  this  is  a  very  small  group 
and  largely  in  the  experimental  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  but  undoubtedly  in  the  future  it  will  rank  as  a 
very  large  part  of  the  jelly  side  of  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery.  The  third  sub-group  is  composed  entirely 
of  Turkish  delight.  There  are  many  formulae  for 
these  lines  which  do  not  correspond  with  this  group, 
but  all  the  best  quality  delights  should  be  made  with 
wheat  flour.  The  fourth  contains  two  sections,  low 
boiling  and  long  whisking  giving  marshmallow, 
while  high  boiling  and  the  whisking  of  one  portion 
only — i.e.,  the  albumen  and  a  small  quantity  of  low 
boiled  syrup — gives  nougat.  This  latter  must  not 
be  confused  with  cream  nougat,  which  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  stiffened  marshmallow.  The  fifth,  and 
last,  sub-group  comprises  only  chewing  gum,  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  line  to  English  manufacturers.  Gum 
chicle  is,  of  course,  entirely  different  to  gum  arabic 
or  gum  tragacanth. 

Class  V.  Icing  Sugar  with  some  Binding  Agent. 

In  this  class  the  basic  ingredient  is  icing  sugar. 
In  most  cases  where  no  particular  grade  is  men¬ 
tioned,  any  reasonably  fine  sugar  is  used,  providing 
that  it  contains  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  extra  fine 
or  No.  I  grade  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  fine 
castor,  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  medium  grade 
icing.  Where  a  hard  lozenge  is  indicated  No.  i 
icing  is  of  course  universal,  the  mixture  mentioned 
being  inclined  to  give  a  spongy  paste,  turning  chalky 
with  drying.  In  dealing  with  this  class  No.  3  icing 
will  be  used  to  denote  a  mixture.  No.  2  being  inter¬ 
mediate  or  fine  grade.  No.  1  will  be  extra-fine. 

Group  (a)  has  gum  arabic  (or  Senegal)  as  its 
binding  agent,  and  is  divided  into  four  sub-groups. 
Sub-group  (i)  includes  only  those  lozenges  in  which 
no  other  binding  agent  is  used.  A  few  medicated 
lozenges  come  under  this  heading.  .Sub-group  (2) 
has  glucose  as  its  subsidiary  and  coltsfoot  rock  and 
similar  machine  lines  are  outstanding  e.xamples. 
Sub-group  (3)  contains  practically  all  the  semi-medi- 
cated  lozenges  in  which  liquorice  is  employed  and 


also  nearly  all  cough  lozenges,  both  hand  and 
machine  made.  Sub-group  (4)  has  very  few  com¬ 
ponents,  being  limited  to  medicated  lozenges  where 
gum  tragacanth  is  the  secondary  binding  agent. 
No.  I  icing  is  used  throughout  group  (a). 

All  the  hard  lozenges  are  included  in  group  (&). 
The  first  sub-group  contains  a  great  many  of  the 
best  medicated  lozenges  and  the  majority  of  per¬ 
fumed  cachous.  There  are  other  formulae  for  these 
lines,  but  gum  tragacanth  alone  as  a  binding  agent 
is  by  far  the  most  popular.  All — or  practically  all — 
the  cheap  machine-made  lozenges  come  into  the 
second  sub-group  in  which  gelatine  is  the  subsidiary 
binding  agent,  also  a  few  cheap  cachous — the  majority 
of  these  latter,  however,  are  included  in  a  later  cate¬ 
gory.  The  plain  lozenge  paste  included  here  is  not, 
of  course,  a  finished  article,  but  provides  a  base  for 
many  lozenges.  The  same  applies  to  the  first  item  in 
the  next  group.  As  before  icing  No.  i  is  used, 
except  for  cheap  lozenges  and  cachous,  for  which 
icing  No.  3  is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  first  sub-group  of  group  (c)  has  been  dealt 
with.  The  second  is  very  similar  in  its  consistency 
and  uses  to  the  plain  gum  arabic  paste.  The  third 
sub-group  introduces  the  first  of  the  cream  pastes — 
a  different  type  altogether  from  those  dealt  with 
previously  both  in  uses  and  texture. 

Group  (d)  contains  the  remaining  cream  pastes. 
The  cream  used  is  generally  composed  of  equal 
quantities  of  sugar  and  glucose  boiled  together. 
Sub-groups  (i)  and  (2)  are  both  varieties  of  this 
type  of  paste  and  are  in  regular  use,  but  sub-group 
(3) — japwork — is  not  quite  the  same.  The  cream  is 
boiled  very  much  higher  and  the  icing  sugar  is  quite 
subordinate  to  it  and  the  coconut. 

Class  VI.  Other  Confections. 

Group  (o)  merely  gives  an  indication  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquorice  pieces,  etc.,  and  is  not  meant  to 
be  in  any  way  exhaustive.  Groups  (b)  and  (c)  are 
both  pan  goods.  In  (b)  the  centre  belongs  to 
Class  II.,  while  the  coating,  of  course,  comes  into 
Class  I.  In  group  (c)  the  centre  belongs  to  Class  IV. 
Group  (d)  comprises  all  satins  and  pralines.  The 
centres  are  more  often  than  not  of  japwork  and 
other  paste,  but  chocolate  and  a  few  other  confections 
are  also  occasionally  encountered. 
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The  Preservation  of  Meats  in  Tin  and  Glass 

Containers 

By  A.  SAMSON,  A.R.C.S.,  A.I.C. 

The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the  author  discusses  in  plain  language  the  require¬ 
ments,  both  scientific  and  practical,  that  are  essential  to  the  successful  preserz'ation  of 
meats  in  tin  and  glass  containers,  emphasising  those  particular  points  zvhich  need  careful 
control  and  observation,  and  zvhich  are  apt  to  be  overlooked — especially  by  those  who  do 
not  possess  a  chemist  or  laboratory.  The  first  part  dealt  zvith  the  correct  use  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator,  the  equipment  of  the  brine  house,  the  ingredients  of  the  brine,  and  the  practice 
of  brining,  while  the  second  part,  in  last  month’s  issue,  described  the  process  of  cooking 
and  also  cooking  vessels,  packing  tables,  containers,  gelatine  and  preparation  of  jelly  stock. 


PART  III 


Lacquers. 

IT  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  meats  preserved  in  tin 
containers,  or  in  glass  containers  with  tin  lids,  pro¬ 
duce  a  stain  on  the  tin.  This  stain  may  be  due  to 
sulphide  of  tin  or  sulphide  of  iron,  or  both.  The 
intensity  of  the  stain  depends  on  many  factors.  It 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  meat  at  the  time  it 
is  preserved,  on  the  temperature  of  preservation, 
and  on  the  amount  of  oxygen  left  in  the  container. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  sulphur  staining,  as  the  manufacturer  is 
much  more  interested  in  its  prevention.  The  method 
of  preventing  staining  is  to  use  lacquer. 

There  are  two  types  of  lacquer  used  in  the  food 
industry;  one  is  an  acid-resisting,  or  anti-acid, 
variety,  which  finds  special  application  for  jams, 
fruits,  pickles,  and  strangely  enough,  potted  meat 
and  fish  pastes.  The  other  lacquer  is  a  sulphur- 
resisting  variety,  and  is  used  for  meats  and  vege¬ 
tables.  These  products,  during  sterilisation,  liberate 
sulphur-containing  gases  which  cause  the  staining. 
It  is  advisable,  in  those  cases  of  meat  products  which 
suffer  from  staining,  that  the  sulphur-resisting 
lacquer  be  used,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  for 
lids  for  meats  in  glass.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  lacquer  the.  insides  of  all  tins,  especially  those 
made  by  hand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
solder  over  lacquer  without  stencilling. 

Rubber  Rings. 

There  are  now  two  varieties  of  rubber  rings  on 
the  market — viz.,  the  white  and  the  red.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  prejudice  against  the  red  ring  be¬ 
cause  it  tended  to  develop  black  stains  more  rapidly 
than  the  white.  This  statement  could  not  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  The  writer  has  seen  many  sulphide  of 
iron  stains  produced  by  white  rings. 

At  one  time  red  rings  contained  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
compound  was  a  contributory  factor  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  stains;  on  the  other  hand,  white  rings  con¬ 
tain  no  iron  oxide.  One  of  the  main  features  of  a 
rubber  ring,  for  meat  preservation,  is  that  it  should 


contain  practically  no  free  sulphur,  and  certainly 
very  little  sulphur  compounds. 

Free  sulphur  to-day  can  be  brought  to  as  low  a 
content  as  0-05  per  cent,  or  even  lower,  and  this 
figure  should  be  demanded. 

A  rubber  ring  should  also  be  elastic,  resilient,  and 
should  possess  as  little  mineral  filler  as  possible  in 
order  to  prevent  hardening  and  ageing  during  the 
course  of  storage,  with  the  production  eventually  of 
cracked  rubber  rings.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  cord 
rings,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
joints. 

In  the  application  of  the  rings  to  the  glasses,  it  is 
essential  to  see  that  the  ring  is  evenly  placed  right 
round  the  groove.  Operators  have  a  tendency  to 
stretch  the  ring  on  one  side,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  danger  during  preserving  of  the  cover  slip¬ 
ping  down  on  this  side  and  sometimes  even  allow¬ 
ing  the  entry  of  air,  with  the  production  of  a  “  non- 
preserved  ”  glass.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  place  a 
cord  ring  on  the  glass  is  as  follows :  Hold  the  ring 
in  the  middle  fingers  of  both  hands,  each  hand  exert¬ 
ing  the  same  pull.  Now  place  one  portion  of  the 
ring  in  the  groove  of  the  glass,  and,  still  holding 
the  rubber  at  diametrically  opposite  points,  stretch  the 
ring  until  you  are  able  to  pass  the  rubber  over  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glass.  Having  filled  the  two 
opposing  portions  of  the  groove  with  rubber, 
the  fingers  are  now  drawn  back,  still  gripping  the 
rubber,  until  they  are  in  line  with  the  diameter  of 
the  glass.  In  this  position  the  tension  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rubber  in  the  groove,  on  each  side  of  the 
glass,  is  the  same.  The  rubber  is  now  relea.sed  into 
tlie  groove,  and  it  will  be  found  even  all  round. 
Although  apparently  lengthy  in  explanation,  the 
operation  is  surprisingly  rapid  and  simple. 


Closing  the  Tins. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  preparation  of  the 
filled  tin  container  for  sterilisation. 

The  tin  having  been  filled  with  the  meat  product 
may  be  closed  either  by  a  double-seaming  machine 
or  else  by  hand  soldering.  The  latter  is  the  more 
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dirty  process  of  the  two.  In  placing  the  lids  into 
position,  operators  have  a  bad  habit  of  using  dirty 
hands  and  tools,  rendering  the  whole  operation  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Employ  good  solder,  and  whatever  the  flux,  use  as 
little  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  a  soldered  tin,  each 
should  be  examined  by  the  tinsmith. 


Production  of  Vacuum. 

The  tins  having  been  closed,  they  are  now  ready 
for  sterilisation.  This  is  a  very  important  stage  of 
the  process,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to 
discuss  it  at  length. 

A  preserved  tin  always  contains  a  vacuum,  and 
this  is  produced  in  several  ways.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  packing  the  material  while  hot  into  the  can 
and  sealing  immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  soups,  or 
it  may  be  produced  by  “  broguing  ”  or  “venting” 
during  sterilisation,  or,  thirdly,  by  drawing  a  “  cold 
vacuum,”  with  the  assistance  of  a  machine,  prior  to 
sterilisation 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that,  of  all  these 
methods  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  the  tin,  the  best 
and  most  modern  method  is  the  last — namely,  the 
cold-drawn  vacuum  produced  by  the  vacuum  machine, 
except  perhaps  in  those  cases  where  the  materials 
are  packed  very  hot  and  sealed  immediately. 

The  common  method  is  “  broguing  ”  or  “  venting.” 
In  this  method,  the  filled  tin,  with  hole  open  and 
liquid  oozing  out  through  it,  may  be  partly  immersed 
in  a  muriate  bath,  or  the  tin  with  the  hole  open  may 
be  sterilised  in  a  retort,  which  is  later  closed,  or, 
again,  it  may  be  retorted  with  the  hole  closed,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  retort,  the  hole  opened  and  the 
pressure  allowed  to  release  itself,  and  the  hole  then 
resealed. 

Whichever  is  the  method  adopted,  there  is  always 
loss  of  material,  whether  it  be  fat  or  jelly.  Further¬ 
more,  it  often  becomes  very  difficult  to  seal  these 
holes,  owing  to  the  interference  of  jelly,  bits  of 
meat,  etc.  Again,  the  tins  are  subjected  to  strains, 
which  often  burst  them.  These  methods  also  entail 
extra  handling,  especially  in  the  retorting. 

One  source  of  trouble  is  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  control  the  degree  of  vacuum  produced  in  the 
tin.  Pasty  and  chopped  goods,  such  as  galantines, 
are  very  difficult  to  “  brogue  ”  by  this  method,  and 
almost  always  occasion  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
“  language,”  the  latter  of  such  a  character  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  operator  was  as  hot  in  temper  as  the 
tin  container  was  in  temperature. 

The  modem  method  of  treatment  is  to  produce  a 
vacuum  in  the  can  prior  to  its  sterilisation.  This  is 
done  by  drawing  a  vacuum  on  the  tin  in  a  specially 
constructed  machine,  with  the  assistance  of  a  vacuum 
pump.  The  advantages  of  a  cold-drawn  vacuum  are 
as  follows: 

1.  No  material  is  lost  during  the  process  of  steril¬ 
isation,  and  thus  one  can  safely  use  less  material  in 
the  can. 

2.  The  extraction  of  oxygen  greatly  assists  in  the 
prevention  of  discoloration  of  the  surface  of  the 
meat,  and  also  of  the  tinplate  itself. 

3.  The  reduced  pressure  in  the  cans  prevents  ex¬ 
cessive  internal  strain  during  processing.  Ordinarily, 


this  strain  may  be  so  great  as  to  burst  the  cans  during 
heat  treatment  in  the  retorts. 

4.  The  degree  of  vacuum  can  be  controlled. 

5.  Vacuumising  first  in  the  cold  reduces  the  time 
of  handling  tins  during  sterilisation,  since,  by  this 
process,  the  cans  go  straight  into  the  retort  and  are 
sterilised,  whereas  in  the  “  broguing  ”  method  they 
enter  the  retort  for  a  period,  the  retort  is  then 
opened,  the  cans  removed,  “  brogued,”  resealed, 
returned  to  the  retort,  and  sterilisation  completed. 
This  means  double  handling  and  waste  of  steam. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  production  of  a 
vacuum  in  the  can  prior  to  sterilisation  does  not 
render  the  time  and  temperature  of  a  process  less 
important. 


Vacuumising  Machines. 

Vacuum  sealing  machines  are  of  two  types : 

(a)  The  Vacuum  Double-Seaming  Machine. — This 
is  a  machine  in  which  the  two  operations  of  double 
seaming  and  vacuumising  are  done  by  the  same 
machine,  at  the  same  time.  As  the  can  rises  into  the 
head  of  the  machine  it  becomes  enclosed  in  an  air¬ 
tight  space  on  which  a  vacuum  is  being  drawn. 
This  machine  is  of  great  value,  but  is  o^  little  use 
for  hand-made  or  hand-soldered  cans.  Futhermore, 
it  is  also  time-consuming  in  changing  over  from  one 
size  of  can  to  another.  One  of  its  great  disadvan¬ 
tages  is  that  the  vacuum  is  applied  to  the  can  for  so 
short  a  period — one  to  two  seconds — that  there  is 


Sealing  Tins  Under  Vacuum. 

{Courtesy  of  John  Fraser  and  Son,  Ltd.) 
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very  little  chance  given  for  any  trapped  air  to  be 
withdrawn. 

This  is  rather  an  important  point  over  which  the 
other  type  of  vacuum  machine,  described  below,  has 
a  decided  advantage. 

(b)  The  Vacuum  Tin-Scaling  Machine. — This  in 
its  latest  form  consists  essentially  of  a  “box”  or 
small  chamber  mounted  on  a  stand,  and  fitted  with  a 
window  and  electric  light,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
interior  can  be  viewed  from  outside  when  the  door 
is  closed.  Through  the  top  is  passed  an  electrically 
heated  soldering-iron  on  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  so 
that  the  iron  has  a  universal  movement.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  operation.  In  this  chamber  all 
types,  shapes,  and  sizes  (within  reason)  of  cans  can 
be  vacuumised  to  any  degree  up  to  29  inches. 
Furthermore,  the  cans  may  be  subjected  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  vacuum  as  long  as  may  be  desired. 

There  is  a  little  hole  in  the  top  of  each  can,  on 
which  is  placed  a  small  pellet  of  solder.  This  solder 
is  melted  by  the  soldering-iron  while  the  can  is  under 
vacuum.  The  melted  solder  runs  into  the  hole  and 
seals  it. 

The  writer  has  seen  all  types  of  material  vacuum¬ 
ised  in  this  machine,  such  as  tongues,  brisket,  brawn, 
hams,  gammons,  galantines,  sausages,  and  soups. 

Vacuumisation  prior  to  sterilisation  is  also  of 
great  value  in  that  it  assists  in  the  detection  of  leak¬ 
ing  cans  before  they  are  spoilt  by  sterilisation.  The 
vacuumised  cans  are  “  tapped  ”  over  before  they 
enter  the  retorts,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  pick  out 
the  leaking  or  non-vacuumised  cans.  The  sound 
cans  are  then  passed  to  the  retort,  where  they  are 
sterilised.  This  aspect  of  meat  preservation  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  next  article. 

Glass  Containers. 

We  can  now  consider  the  treatment  of  meats  in 
glass.  In  many  concerns,  the  meats  packed  hot  into 
glass  are  pressed,  and  next  morning,  when  cold,  are 
trimmed  and  cleaned  up,  the  rubber  rings  are  placed 


into  position  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  piece  of 
paper,  followed  by  the  tin  lid.  The  lid  is  kept  in 
position  by  means  of  clamps  or  springs.  The  glass 
is  now  ready  for  the  retort,  where  it  is  treated  as  for 
tins — i.e.,  by  steam.  The  glasses  may  also  be  pro¬ 
cessed  in  tanks  of  water. 

This  method  of  retorting  has  many  faults.  One  of 
its  greatest  disadvantages  is  that  the  process  is  en¬ 
tirely  uncontrollable  during  preservation.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  retorting  will  be  taken  up  in  more  detail  in 
the  next  article,  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  the 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  process  just  out¬ 
lined. 

In  this  system,  the  lid,  during  sterilisation,  acts  as 
a  valve.  It  allows  the  escape  of  gas,  jelly,  and  fat, 
in  order  that  a  vacuum  may  be  created  after  steril¬ 
isation.  This  is  where  its  weakness  lies.  If  there  is 
too  much  exudation  of  fat  and  jelly,  a  “  dry  ”  glass 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  insufficient  exudation 
produces  a  preserved  glass  with  a  poor  vacuum,  thus 
rendering  the  lid  liable  to  be  easily  removed  at  any 
time.  Often  a  non-preserved  glass  is  produced; 
discoloration  of  the  supper  surface  of  the  meat  re¬ 
sults,  not  only  by  the  air  contained  in  the  glass,  but 
also  by  the  dryness  of  the  top  portion  of  the  meat 
during  preservation,  where  there  is  an  insufficiency 
of  liquid. 

Exudation  of  fat  and  jelly  produces  dirty  lids  which, 
with  the  iron  clamps  or  springs,  make  cleaning  very 
difficult,  and  also  tend  to  remove  the  external  lacquer 
coating.  This  process  of  retorting  in  glass  is  en¬ 
tirely  uncontrollable  and  undesirable.  Temperatures 
of  preservation  cannot  be  raised  for  fear  of  blowing 
out  too  much  jelly  or  fat.  with  the  production  of  a 
“  dry  ”  glass. 

Altogether  the  whole  process  is  not  scientific,  and 
there  are  too  many  interfering  influences  involved. 

In  the  next  article  a  more  modern  scientific  and 
fully  controlled  method  of  processing  glass  will  be 
discussed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  canning  line  displayed  in  operation  at  the  Park  Works  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Platt,  Lid., 
Manchester.  It  includes  a  Slat  Type  Exhauster,  a  Seaming  Machine,  and  a  Continuous 
Cooker  and  Cooler. 
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Some  Preliminary  Notes  on  Poultry  Canning 

By  T.  CKOSBIE  WALSH,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Discussion  is  invited  on  the  folloiuing  views. 


POULTRY  CANNING  as  a  new  activity  for  British 
canners  is  very  much  in  the  air  at  the  present  moment. 
The  object  of  these  notes  is  not  to  set  out  in  detail 
fixed  methods  of  manufacture,  but  rather  to  open  up 
discussion  upon  the  problems  confronting  those 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  embark  upon  the  industry. 

It  would  appear,  from  enquiries  made  among  the 
\\  est  End  stores,  that  the  trade  in  canned  poultry 
and  game  is  practically  an  export  one.  Canned 
poultry  is  unobtainable  in  suburban  shops.  Hence 
the  home  trade  must  be  worked  up  (as  was  the  case 
with  British  fruit  and  vegetables  in  cans)  from  prac¬ 
tically  zero,  and  prospective  canners  should  realise 
that  for  the  moment  their  main  outlet  would  be 
overseas. 

Canned  poultry  will  always  constitute  a  “  luxury 
article  ”  and,  as  such,  its  presentation  must  needs 
be  irreproachable.  In  this  connection,  the  inspection 
of  some  commercial  samples  of  canned  whole  fowl 
in  glass  showed  ugly  ruptures  of  the  skin  covering 
the  breast — a  defect  not  affecting  the  actual  quality 
of  the  product  Init,  nevertheless,  militating  against 
its  immediate  acceptance  by  a  prospective  purchaser. 

Careful  preliminary  experimentation  on  the  class 
of  bird  best  suited  for  canning  purposes  should  be 
made.  The  use  of  different  strains  or  of  different 
aged  birds  in  var}'ing  states  of  condition  will  place 
unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attaining  what 
should  be  the  main  objective  of  every  canner,  what¬ 
ever  he  may  be  canning — namely,  the  standardisation 
of  his  product. 

American  canneries  use  birds  which  have  finished 
laying,  thus  utilising  the  by-products  of  the  poultry- 
farm. 

Canning  would  best  be  initiated  by  the  poultry 
farmers  themselves,  thus  facilitating  the  avoidance 
of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  purchase  of  abso¬ 
lutely  standard  material. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
adoption  of  the  very  minimum  number  of  sizes  of 
cans  to  be  offered  to  the  public,  when  treating  of 
the  canned  whole  bird.  The  importance  of  pack¬ 
ing  a  fixed  net  weight  is  also  stressed.  This  is 
mentioned  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  catalogue 
which  is  before  the  writer  at  the  moment  is  seen  : 
“  Roast  howl  (Whole)  9s.”  Incidentally,  on  en¬ 
quiry.  one  was  informed  that  the  product,  in  effect, 
was  not  really  roast  fowl  but  a  boiled  fowl  placed  in 
a  can  and  “  roasted  afterwards.” 

This  brings  the  prospective  canner  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  presentation  of  his  product.  In 
what  form,  or  forms,  shall  he  offer  it?  Shall  he  boil 
it  and  sterilise  it  and  call  it  roast  fowl?  Shall  he 
produce  a  real  roast  fowl  which  may  be  taken  from 
the  can  and  heated  up,  if  desired,  to  imitate  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  fresh  article,  or  shall  he  take  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  make  a  mere  galantine  put 
into  a  pea  can  ? 


The  matter  of  containers  is  an  important  one.  It 
is  obvious  that,  from  many  points  of  view,  including 
that  of  the  can  manufacturer’s,  the  standardisation  of 
the  can  in  point  of  shape  and  size  is  necessary.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  for  a  start,  canners  might 
put  up  boned  chicken  meat,  with  jelly,  in  round 
vegetable  cans,  but  this  would  savour  of  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  being  formed  for  the  purposes  of  a  picnic 
trade ! 

However,  it  is  gathered  that  the  matter  of  cans  for 
containing  the  whole  bird  is  under  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  possible  shapes;  (1)  an  oval 
can  and  (2)  one  conforming  more  closely  to  the  shape 
of  the  trussed  bird — i.e.,  narrow  at  one  end  and  broad 
at  the  other.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  both 
modifications.  The  last-mentioned  type  of  can  would 
ensure  a  somewhat  closer  pack,  but  due  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  space  occupied 
in  the  cases,  especially  for  the  export  trade,  and  also 
to  general  handling. 

Passing  on  to  the  actual  manufacturing  problems, 
it  is  essential  to  consider  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
flesh  of  poultry  and  the  many  factors  which  must 
influence  the  nature  of  the  final  product. 

The  state  of  maturation  of  the  raw  bird  is  im¬ 
portant.  .A  comparatively  freshly  killed  bird  will 
react  in  a  different  manner  to  the  various  canning 
operations  from,  for  instance,  one  which  has  been 
stored  either  naturally  or  by  the  aid  of  refrigeration 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  an  additional  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  intervention  of  the  actual 
farmer  in  the  industry. 

Pre-cooking  should  be  effected  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  a  constant  moisture  content  in  the  final  pro¬ 
duct  . 

In  the  closing  of  the  cans  there  is  a  choice  of 
various  methods.  Vacuum  closing  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  satisfactory  one.  Calcium  chloride  baths  may 
be  used,  as  they  were  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
vacuum  closing,  and.  finally,  the  other  somewhat 
clumsy  and  labour-consuming  device  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary-  retorting  of  the  cans  with  open  vents,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  closing  of  the  vents  and  the  recharging 
of  the  cans  into  the  retorts. 

In  carrying  out  the  sterilisation  of  his  product  the 
canner  should  aim  to  steer  betw-een  the  Scylla  of 
micro-organism-infected  packs  and  the  Charybdis 
of  over-processing. 

In  this  operation  the  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of 
the  material  he  is  handling  will  be  brought  home  to 
the  canner.  This  is  specially  mentioned  because 
the  tendency  of  many  canners  is  to  make  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure  by  over-processing  and  thereby  to 
sacrifice  the  quality  of  their  products.  Whatever  the 
product  may  be — ^fish.  flesh,  fowl,  or  good  red  her¬ 
ring — its  (juality  is  best  retained  by  the  employment 

(Continued  on  page  369.) 
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Pressure  in  Cans 

By  W.  B.  ADAM,  M.A.,  A.I.C.. 

University  of  Bristol  Research  Station,  Campden. 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  one  of  the  canners'  conferenees  at  Manchester  in 
November.  It  is  a  simple  exposition  of  the  changes  in  temperature  and  pressure  lohich 
take  place  inside  a  can  during  processing.  IVithont  some  theoretical  knozdcdge  of 
underlying  principles  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  reason  for  eertain  practical  steps 
ivhich  must  be  adopted  in  the  factory. 


THK  EXTENT  of  the  pressure  set  up  inside  a  can 
durins*'  processing;  is  dependent  on  a  number  of 
factors  of  which  the  followinj;  four  are  the  most 
important : 

1.  The  pressure  of  the  zvater  vapour  inside  the 

can. 

2.  The  pressure  due  to  expansion  of  air  left  in 

the  can. 

3.  The  pressure  due  to  expansion  of  the  solid 

and  liquid  contents,  and 

4.  Distortion  or  doming  of  the  can. 

Of  these  four,  the  ^^reatest  effect  is  produced  by 
the  water  vapour,  and.  in  order  to  explain  how  this 
action  is  brought  about,  it  is  necessary  to  know  one 
or  two  facts  about  the  measurement  of  pressures. 

Pressure  Measurement. 

Pressures  may  be  measured  from  two  different 
datum  lines : 

(a)  From  that  of  the  atmosphere — the  method 

generally  used  in  calibrating  steam  and 
pressure  gauges;  and 

(b)  From  a  zero  of  pressure  which  is  roughly 

14-7  lbs.  per  square  inch  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

When  using  the  first  system,  pressures  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere  are  regarded  ;ls  negative  pressures 
or  vacua,  and  it  is  customary  to  state  these  on  a 
barometric  scale  in  inches  of  mercury,  each  inch 
being  equivalent  to  roughly  half  a  pound  pressure. 
The  positive  pressures  are  measured  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  but  for  convenience  the  pressure  is 
generally  referred  to  as  being  so  many  “pounds.” 
It  will  be  convenient  for  our  present  purpose  to  con¬ 
sider  the  pressure  as  measured  relative  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere — i.e.,  the  “  excess  ”  pressure  in  the  can. 
The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  “  vapour  pressure.” 

Vapour  Pressure. 

Water  at  all  temperatures  gives  off  vapour  and 
exerts  a  pressure  against  that  of  the  atmosphere.  At 
freezing-point  this  pressure  is  very  low,  being  only 
0  08  11).  per  square  inch,  but  as  the  temperature 
rises  so  the  vapour  pressure  increases  until  at  boil¬ 
ing-point  it  reaches  a  value  of  14-7  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  boiling-point  is,  in  fact,  the  point  at 
which  the  vapour  pressure  just  succeeds  in  over¬ 


coming  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  reduced  either  by  using  artificial  methods 
of  evacuation,  or  by  ascending  to  higher  levels,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  water 
boils  at  a  lower  vapour  pressure,  and  hence  at  a 
lower  temperature. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  happens  inside  a  can, 
and  for  the  moment  we  can  ignore  all  other  factors 
but  vapour  pressure.  The  can  is  closed  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of.  say,  130°  F.  and  cooled  to  a  room  tem¬ 
perature  of  60°  F.  A  vacuum  gauge  inserted  into 
the  can  will  show  a  vacuum  which  is  equal  to  the 
difference  in  vapour  pressure  of  water  at  130°  F.  and 
water  at  the  temperature  to  which  the  can  has  been 
cooled.  The  vapour  pressure  of  water  at  130°  F.  is 
2-2  lbs.  and  at  (x)°  F.  it  is  0-25  lb.;  the  difference  is 
I  '95  lbs.,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  vacuum  of  4  0  inches 
of  mercury. 

Supposing  the  can  is  now  heated;  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  reached  130°  F.  there  will  be  neither  pres¬ 
sure  nor  vacuum  in  the  can,  as  this  is  the  condition 
under  which  it  was  closed.  If  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  Ji2°  F.  the  positive  pressure  inside  the  can 
will  be  the  difference  between  the  vapour  pressures 
at  212°  F.  and  130°  F. — namely,  14-7- 2-2  lbs.;  that 
is  to  say,  12-5  lbs.  If  raised  still  further  to  240°  F.. 
the  pressure  inside  the  can  will  be  25  0- 2- 2  lbs.; 
that  is  to  say.  22-8  lbs. 

As  the  internal  pressure  in  the  can  is  the  difference 
between  the  vapour  pressure  at  processing  and 
closing  temperatures,  it  is  seen  that  the  higher  the 
temperature  at  zoliich  the  can  is  closed  the  less  zeill  be 
the  pressure  inside  the  can  zvhen  heated.  Thus  cans 
processed  at  240“  F.  which  have  been  closed  at 
130°  F.  and  180°  F.  will  show  internal  pressures  of 
250  — 2-2  lbs.  and  250  — 7-5  lbs.,  or  228  lbs.  and 
17-5  lbs.  respectively. 

At  this  stage  it  is  worth  while  considering  what 
pressures  of  this  magnitude  actually  signify.  No.  2 
cans  generally  distort  and  buckle  along  the  seams  at 
a  pressure  somewhere  between  25  and  30  lbs.,  and 
No.  2\  cans  may  become  permanently  strained  at 
still  lower  pressures. 

This  does  not  leave  much  margin  of  safety  if  the 
full  pressures  previously  mentioned  are  exerted  with¬ 
out  any  counteracting  forces.  In  practice,  however, 
there  is  a  pressure  on  the  cans  during  processing 
which  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  retort, 
and  this  is  partially  counterbalancing  the  internal 
forces  in  the  can. 

Now  if  we  suppose  that  the  steam  pressure  is  blown 
off  very  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  processing  time, 
w’hat  will  occur?  The  temperature  inside  the  can 
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only  drops  very  slowly,  and  by  the  time  the  retort  At  i8o“  F.,  7-5  lbs.  is  water  vapour  and  the  re- 
is  back  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  pressure  inside  maining  7-2  lbs.  air. 

the  can  has  hardly  dropped  below  the  maximum  At  212°  F.,  the  whole  14-7  lbs.  is  water  vapour, 

value  it  attained  during  processing.  There  is  this  So  it  will  be  seen  that  at  130“  F.  roughly  15  per 

difference,  however,  that  there  is  now  no  counter-  cent,  of  the  atmosphere  is  water  vapour,  at  180°  F. 
acting  force  pressing  on  the  can  from  outside,  and  about  51  per  cent.,  and  at  boiling-point  the  atmo- 
the  full  internal  pressure  is  effective  in  doming  and  sphere  consists  entirely  of  steam, 
distorting  the  can.  In  the  case  of  No.  2i  cans  per-  These  figures  show  that  a  definite  proportion  of  air 
manent  buckling  or  stretching  of  the  seams  may  take  is  trapped  in  the  head-space  when  the  can  is  closed, 
place.  The  effect  of  heating  this  air  from,  say,  130°  F.  to 

How  may  this  buckling  be  avoided?  If  it  is  pos-  240°  F.  is  not  very  marked,  as  the  increase  in 

sible  to  retain  an  external  pressure  on  the  cans  and  pressure  from  this  source  would  only  be  about 
at  the  same  time  allow  them  to  cool  rapidly  in  water.  2-7  lbs. 

the  desired  result  may  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  the  The  two  other  factors  involved  are  the  expansion 


TEMPCRATOfXE 

cans  have  cooled  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  internal  of  the  solid  and  liquid  contents,  and  doming  of  the 
pressure  to  a  value  below  the  danger-point,  the  arti-  can;  these  two  may  be  grouped  together  under  the 
ficial  external  pressure  may  be  released,  the  retort  heading  “  Alteration  of  Head-space.” 
opened,  and  the  cans  removed  and  the  cooling  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Alteration  of  Head-space. 

Expansion  of  Air.  Water  expands  when  heated  and,  when  raised  from 

If  we  consider  the  pressure  conditions  immediately  130°  F.  to  240°  F.,  the  increase  in  volume  is  about 
above  water  at  various  temperatures  we  find  that  the  41  per  cent.  This  is  equivalent  to  approximately 
full  atmospheric  pressure  of,  say,  14-7  lbs.  is  now  one-fifth  of  an  inch  rise  in  level,  in  a  No.  2  can.  The 
divided  into  so  many  pounds’  pressure  due  to  water  effect  of  this  expansion  of  the  can  contents  is  to 
vapour  and  the  remainder  due  to  air.  compress  the  air  and  water  vapour  in  the  head-space. 

At  130°  F.,  2-2  lbs.  is  water  vapour  and  the  re-  The  forcible  compression  of  the  air  sets  up  a  pressure 
maining  12-5  lbs.  air,  directly  proportional  to  the  contraction  in  volume — 
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thus  a  contraction  to  half  the  volume  will  double  the 
pressure.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  water 
vapour  is  negligible. 

Very  high  internal  pressures  would  be  recorded 
unless  the  cans  were  e.xpansible,  but  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  the  can  may  increase  due  to  doming  re¬ 
lieves  much  of  the  pressure  which  would  otherwise 
distort  the  can. 

The  calculation  of  the  exact  pressure  inside  cans 
under  various  conditions  is  extremely  complicated, 
as  w'e  are  not  dealing  with  water  vapour  in  contact 
with  pure  water;  we  have  substances  present  which 
may  give  off  gases  w'hen  heated;  we  do  not  know 
accurately  the  extent  to  which  the  various  substances 
will  expand  when  heated;  and.  while  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  expansibility  of  the  can,  we  do  not  know 
how  soluble  the  gases  under  pressure  in  the  head- 
space  will  be  in  the  liquid  contents  of  the  can. 
Despite  all  these  difficulties,  however,  we  can  obtain 
a  fairly  good  practical  idea  of  the  pressures  occurring 
in  cans  during  processing,  and  there  are  two  points 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind : 

First,  that,  as  the  pressure  inside  the  can  is  roughly 
the  difference  between  the  vapour  pressures  at  pro¬ 
cessing  and  closing  temperatures,  the  higher  the 
closing  temperature  the  less  internal  pressure  there 
zvill  be  in  the  can;  and.  second,  that  the  pressure  in¬ 
side  No.  2h  cans  at  240°  F.  is  near  or  beyond  the 
danger-point  for  buckling  if  the  compensating 
external  pressure  in  the  retort  is  released  too 
suddenly,  and  to  prevent  this,  pressure  cooling  is 
advisable.  The  smaller  size  cans  will  stand  much 
greater  pressure,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  they 
should  be  closed  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
160“  F. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  cans  of  most 
vegetables  in  brine  processed  at  240“  F.  show  a  maxi¬ 
mum  excess  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere 
of  20  to  21  lbs.  if  closed  at  160°  F.  and  18  to  19  lbs. 
if  closed  at  180“  F.  These  are  very  close  to  the 
theoretical  values  for  vapour  pressure  alone. 


The  Pressure  Diagram. 

The  diagram  given  here  illustrates  graphically  the 
main  points  set  out  above. 

The  cans  are  closed  at  atmospheric  pressure,  this 
being  composed  partially  of  air  pressure  and  partially 
of  water  vapour  pressure,  in  the  proportions  of  white 
and  black  shown  below  the  atmospheric  line,  for  any 
temperature. 

If  a  can  is  sealed  at  a  temperature  of  130“  F.  (the 
point  marked  A)  and  the  temperature  is  raised,  the 
increase  in  vapour  pressure  inside  the  can  will  cause 
the  internal  pressure  to  rise  along  the  line  AC,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  vapour  pressure  curve  but  at  a  constant 
height  AE  above  it.  The  rise  in  pressure  from  A  to 
C  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  rise  in  pressure  from 
E  to  G,  or,  in  other  w’ords,  is  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  vapour  pressures  at  closing  and  process¬ 
ing  temperatures  read  on  the  absolute  pressure  scale 
marked  on  the  left. 

Thus  the  absolute  pressure  at  E  is  2  2  lbs.  and  at 
G  is  25-0  lbs.,  the  difference  being  22-8  lbs.  This 
is  the  height  which  C  has  risen  above  A — i.e.,  is  the 
“  excess  ”  pressure  in  the  can  above  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Similarly,  BD  represents  the  rise  in  pressure  for  a 
can  closed  at  180°  F.,  this  being  equal  to  the  increase 
in  vapour  pressure  between  F  and  G—i.e.,  25 -o  — 7*5, 
or  17-5  lbs. 

This  diagram  only  shows  the  effect  of  vapour  pres¬ 
sure;  it  ignores  the  alteration  in  the  air  pressure 
AE  or  BF.  This  alteration  is  due  to  expansion  of 
air,  with  rise  in  temperature  and  alteration  in  volume 
due  to  the  counteracting  effect  of  the  expansion  of 
the  can  and  its  contents.  For  high-closing  tempera¬ 
tures  the  effect  is  small,  and  in  any  circumst.ince  it 
is  dependent  on  the  volume  of  the  head-space  The 
air  pressure  factor  must  be  determined  expenment- 
ally,  but  in  most  cases  of  vegetables  in  brine  the 
final  combined  effect  of  pressure  from  all  sources  is 
not  very  far  removed  from  the  theoretical  figures 
given  for  water  vapour. 


Colloids  and  Food  Manufacture 


In  whatever  direction  he  may  turn  in  the  course  of  his 
technical  work,  the  food  chemist  sooner  or  later  comes  up 
against  some  aspect  of  a  problem  which,  for  its  proper 
understanding  and  ultimate  solution,  dem.inds  a  knowledge, 
or  at  least  a  source  of  knowledge,  of  modern  colloid 
chemistry.  'I'his  department  of  physico-chemistry  is  just  as 
much  a  basic  science  of  food  technology  as  are  bacteriology 
and  organic  chemistry.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  fundamental 
importance,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  voluminous  literature  widely  scat¬ 
tered  through  journals  and  bulletins  until  only  the  other 
day,  when  a  book  by  Dr.  William  Clayton  on  the  Colloid 
Aspects  of  Food  Chemistry  and  Technology  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

We  hold,  with  positive  conviction,  that  the  appearance  of 
this  book  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  a  new  phase  of  activity 
and  progress  in  fvK)d  technology.  Why?  Because  it  will 
raise  the  gener.al  level  of  the  food  chemist’s  mental  equip¬ 
ment,  bring  home  to  him  the  intimate  relations  which  exist 
between  colloid  chemistry  and  many  questions  which  arise 
in  practice,  and  save  him  much  time  and  trouble  in  searching 
through  literature  for  data  and  references.  In  these  respects, 
among  others.  Dr.  Clayton  has  rendered  service  of  inesti¬ 


mable  value  to  the  technology  of  foodstuffs  and  also  other 
materials,  since  the  book  embraces  a  wide  field  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  colloid  science  to  industrial  activities. 

'I'hus,  after  a  general  statement  of  the  history  and  scope 
of  colloid  chemistry,  the  author  takes  up  in  turn  agar-agar, 
gums,  proteins,  gedatin,  cereal  chemistry,  emulsions,  milk 
and  milk  products,  nutritional  chemistry,  sugar  technology, 
fruit  jellies,  jams  and  marmalades,  brewing,  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  the  treatment  of  water  and  factory  effluents, 
and  discusses  each  in  the  light  of  the  science  of  colloids. 
There  is,  for  example,  much  valuable  information  given  con¬ 
cerning  salad  dressings  and  mayonnaise,  on  honey,  pectin, 
margarine,  butter,  caramel,  casein  floes,  ice-cream,  the 
staling  of  bread,  and  innumerable  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  manufacturer. 

Of  especial  value  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  over 
2,000  references.  The  matter  throughout  the  book  is  well 
arranged,  and  the  printing,  paper,  binding,  and  general 
presentation  of  the  bvK)k  are  admirable.  (“  Colloid  Aspects 
of  hood  Chemistry  and  Technology,"  by  William  Clayton, 
D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  Chief  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist  to  Messrs. 
Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Ltd.  (London).  Pp.  571.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  64.  J.  and  .1.  Churchill,  London,  1932.  365.) 
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British  Canners’  Appreciation 


We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  the  illuminated  address 
presented  at  Manchester  by  members  of  the  Camp- 
den  Research  Association  on  November  3  to  Mr.  F. 
Hirst.  Director  of  the  Campden  Research  Station. 
Accompanying  this  was  a  cheque  (which  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  photographing)  and,  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Adam,  a  gold  wristlet  watch.  The  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Cox  and  Mr.  .\.  LI.  Matthison. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  A.  Woodall,  of 
the  Vale  of  Evesham  Fruit  Canners,  Ltd.,  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  to 
the  canning  industry  by  Mr.  Hirst  and  his  staff. 
Tiiis  was  supported  in  a  short  address  made  by 
Captain  W.  Brumwell.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Hirst  re¬ 
called  the  uphill  struggles  during  the  early  part  of 
his  office,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  and  stated  that  they 
had  always  tried  to  help  those  who  brought  their 
difficulties  to  the  research  station.  Any  success  they 
had  achieved  had  been  largely  due  to  enthusiasm  and 
perseverance.  He  felt  certain  that  there  was  a  future 
for  canning,  but  it  must  be  built  and  carried  on  along 
scientific  lines. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  very  high  admiration  which  we 
have  for  the  splendid  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hirst 
and  Mr.  Adam  at  Campden. 


'  November  20,  1931. 

The  Editor,  Food  M.anuf.acture. 

De.\r  Sir, 

I  hope  you  will  permit  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal,  to  thank  all  the  canners  and  members 
of  the  allied  trades  who  contributed  towards  the 
handsome  present  made  to  me  at  Manchester. 

W'herever  I  may  be  in  the  future,  the  illuminated 
address  will  remind  me  of  the  men  I  met  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  work  at  Campden.  many  of  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friends.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  names  of  the  firms  appearing  on  the 
address  include,  not  only  many  of  those  who  have 
entered  the  industry  during  recent  years,  but  also 
those  of  three  or  four  of  the  pioneers  who  were  can¬ 
ning  before  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years 
occurred. 

Whatever  services  I  have  been  able  to  render  the 
industry  have  been  given  willingly,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  pleasant  to  feel  that  my  work  has  been 
appreciated. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  excellent  work  of  my  assistant, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Adam,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
know  that  it  is  recognised  by  the  industry. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  work  of  the  Research 
Station  in  the  future  may  be  still  more  worthy  of  the 
interest  and  support  which  it  has  received  in  the  past 
from  all  those  connected  with  the  canning  industry. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  Hirst. 

Fruit  .\nd  Veget.mile  Preserv.^tion 
Research  Station, 

Campden,  Glos. 


November  20,  1931. 

The  Editor,  Food  Manufacture. 

Dear  Sir, 

May  I  crave  the  privilege  of  a  short  space  in 
your  columns  to  thank  all  those  members  of  the  can¬ 
ning  and  allied  industries  who  were  concerned  in  the 
presentation  of  the  very  beautiful  gold  wrist-watch 
which  was  made  to  me  at  the  recent  Canning  Con¬ 
vention  ? 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  organisers 
of  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Hirst  saw  fit,  in  this 
manner,  to  associate  my  name  with  his.  The  wrist- 
watch  will  always  remain  as  a  reminder  of  many 
pleasant  hours  spent  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  some 
of  the  practical  problems  of  the  industry,  and  of  new 
friendships  formed  in  this  work,  but  I  shall  value  it 
still  more  as  an  indication  that  our  efforts  of  the  past 
few  years  at  Campden  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
industry. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  B.  Adam. 

Frltt  and  Vegetable  Preservation 
Research  Station, 

Campden,  Glos. 
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Overcoming  Pressure  Troubles  in  Cans 

By  Mr.  LOCKE 

This  paper  followed  that  of  11’.  B.  Adam,  published  on 
page  355  of  the  present  issue. 

.Mr.  Adam  has  given  you  a  lot  of  figures  and  .scientific 
detail  of  pressures  in  cans,  and  1  want  to  try  and  show  vou 
the  way  to  overcome  all  this  trouble,  and  it  is  quite  simple. 
We  want  to  prevent  the  distortion  of  the  cans  themselves, 
and  mainly  the  distortion  of  seams,  and  I  want  to  show  you 
how  the  quality  of  canned  content  can  be  improved  by  pres¬ 
sure  cooling.  We  know  that  a  can  which  is  processed  at  a 
high  temperature  becomes  strained  at  the  end  seam, 
although  this  straining  does  not  extend  to  the  making  of  a 
hole  in  the  can  and  the  making  of  a  leak  that  anything  is 
going  to  blow  out  of. 

V’ou  will  find,  if  you  close  a  can,  at  somewhere  about 
ibo°  F.,  you  should  have  a  vacuum  in  the  can  when  it  is 
being  cooled  down ;  but  in  this  case,  as  it  is  being  cooled 
down,  it  is  going  to  draw  air  through  the  seam  as  it  is 
being  distorted,  and  you  will  find  no  vacuum,  and  you  will 
wonder  why,  because  your  seam  is  apparently  tight,  and 
you  may  get  blown  cans  later  on.  .\  2i-sized  can  when  it 
is  processed  at  240°  F.  and  cooled  suddenly  will  buckle,  and 
it  will  never  go  back.  On  a  smaller  can  we  do  not  get 
that  buckling,  on  an  At  or  .A2,  but  we  do  get  a  tremendous 
strain  on  the  seam,  and  you  will  find  on  examination  that 
the  metal  on  the  lid  and  the  countersink  has  been  drawn 
away.  As  the  end  expands  it  comes  up  and  must  draw 
metal  from  somewhere,  and  it  draws  it  from  the  counter¬ 
sinks,  from  the  body  of  the  can,  and  it  has  just  the  same 
effect  as  putting  pliers  on  the  outside  and  drawing  the  seam 
away  from  the  body  on  the  outside.  It  is  the  same  effect, 
in  other  words,  as  using  a  chuck  which  is  too  small  in 
diameter.  To  roll,  you  must  roll  against  the  chuck,  and 
you  must  have  a  solid  foundation.  If  you  use  a  smaller 
chuck  you  never  get  a  tight  seam ;  it  is  the  same  effect  as 
pulling  the  metal  on  the  countersink  from  the  body  of 
the  can. 

I  measured  a  seam  recently  for  thickness  in  width  before 
the  retort  process  and  found  it  to  be  60/ kxx)  of  an  inch. 
After  the  process  I  again  measured  for  thickness  and  found 
it  65/1000,  which  meant  that  the  seam  had  opened  up 
5/  KXX)  on  the  countersink  of  the  end,  due  to  the  internal 
strain.  .Any  of  you  can  make  a  practical  test  of  this  by- 
taking  a  can  of  peas  after  a  30  or  40  minute  cook ;  imme¬ 
diately  vou  open  youi*  retort,  take  a  can  from  the  retort  as 
you  open  the  door  and  use  a  compound  vacuum  gauge,  the 
same  principle  as  for  testing  a  vacuum.  I  advise  when 
doing  this  you  should  wrap  a  piece  of  rag  around  the  rubber 
or  you  are  liable  to  get  scalded  by  the  hot  liquid  blowing 
out!  When  you  bring  the  can  out  insert  the  pressure  gauge, 
and  you  will  find  there  a  pressure  on  a  25-size  can  sufficient 
to  buckle  it ;  you  will  find  there  somewhere  about  the  figure 
Mr.  Adam  has  given  you,  and  you  may  see,  without  a 
whole  lot  of  equipment  and  experiment,  that  the  pressure 
will  be  enough  to  buckle  a  25-size  can.  If  you  look  closely 
at  that  can  and  use  a  gauge  to  measure  the  can  after  being 
processed,  and  compare  it  with  an  empty  can,  you  will  find 
the  ring  on  the  panel  at  the  end  has  come  up  i  - 16  of  an 
inch,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  just  what  that  has 
done  for  the  seam. 

Mr.  .Adam  has  given  you  the  figures,  but  I  will  tell  you, 
in  a  few  words,  how  we  are  able  to  get  over  it.  It  sounds 
a  big  thing,  but  it  is  really  a  simple  proposition  to  over¬ 
come.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  continuous  pressure 
cookers,  because  we  have  not  a  continuous  pressure  cooker 
working,  and  so  we  have  not  had  much  time  to  find  out. 


\\e  have  tried  a  lot  of  methods  of  pressure  cooling,  and  we 
find  air  pressure  by  far  the  simplest  and  most  effective  of 
any.  V  ou  take  a  compressor  capable  of  producing  20  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  at  80  to  too  lbs.  pressure,  and  a 
receiver  which  will  hold  sufficient  air  at  this  pressure  to  fill 
one  retort  at  20  lbs.  per  square  inch — a  standard  vertical  or 
a  horizontal  retort.  The  operation  of  air  pressure  cooling 

very  simple.  .At  the  moment  the  cook  is  completed  the 
air  is  turned  on,  and  the  pressure  in  the  retort,  which  is 
now  10  lbs.,  is  increased  to  2  lbs.  above  the  difference  in 
the  retort  pres.sure  and  the  internal  can  pressure.  For 
example,  suppose  the  pressure  in  the  can  is  23  lbs.,  retort 
pressure  is  10  lbs.,  therefore  the  excess  pressure  is  13  lbs., 
and  we  arrive  at  13  lbs.  plus  2  lbs.,  making  15  lbs.  air 
pressure  required  while  cooling. 

The  retort  having  reached  15  lbs.,  or  whatever  mav  be 
required  according  to  temperature  used,  the  steam  valve  is 
closed  and  water  admitted  by  means  of  a  perforated  pipe 
situated  along  or  around  the  top  of  the  retort,  as  the  case 
may  be.  .As  the  water  fills  the  retort  the  excess  air  must 
be  released  by  an  outlet  valve  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
retort,  although  the  relief  valve  will  automatically  take  care 
of  this  if  set  for  the  given  pressure.  The  air  pressure  may 
alst)  be  automatically  controlled  by  the  installation  of  a  re¬ 
ducing  \alve  between  the  air  receiver  and  the  retort.  When 
the  retort  has  filled  with  water  the  temperature  of  the  cans 
will  still  be  above  the  safety  degree  of  temperature  for  stor¬ 
ing,  therefore  the  water  is  allowed  to  leave  by  the  top  outlet 
until  the  desired  temperature  is  reached,  the  pressure  still 
being  controlled  by  the  outlet  flow  or  relief  valve.  The 
retort  is  then  drained  and  the  cans  are  ready  for  the  ware¬ 
house  without  any  further  handling  for  cooling,  and  vou 
can  rest  assured  that  these  cans  will  be  exactly  the  same  in 
all  measurements  as  they  were  when  they  entered  the  retort. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  carry  the  used  water  over  a 
cooler  and  then  pump  to  a  storage  tank  for  further  use  on 
cooling,  and  you  will  find  by  this  method  that  you  require 
no  more — if  not  less — water  than  the  amount  required  for 
open  bath  cooling.  Now  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few 
words  about  the  product.  .An  .\i  or  A2  size  can  does  not 
dome  in  the  retort  while  the  cook  is  going  on,  unless  a  very 
high  temperature  is  reached ;  therefore,  when  the  steam  is 
turned  off,  the  ends  of  the  can  spring  out  suddenly.  This 
must  cause  a  pull  on  the  product  inside  the  can,  and  I  con¬ 
tend  that  a  number  of  split  peas  come  from  this,  especially 
on  soaked  peas.  1  will  give  you  an  instance  of  this ;  although 
it  was  not  peas,  it  was,  nevertheless,  food  inside  a  skin. 

.A  meat  packer,  who  had  been  in  the  business  for  a  number 
of  years,  could  make  and  fill  into  cans  a  very  fine  quality 
of  sausage  nicely  sealed  up  in  the  skins.  .After  the  cook  in 
a  retort  the  sausages  were  still  in  the  cans  and  lying  in  the 
same  position,  but  they  were  undressed  and  the  skins  w-ere 
usually  at  the  ends  of  the  can.  .After  some  tests  we  advised 
pressure  cooling,  and  1  can  assure  you  that  every  can  of 
sausages  that  now  enters  the  retort  comes  out  after  the  cook 
as  sausage  and  not  meat  and  loose  skins. 

If  any  canner  is  interested  and  wants  to  discuss  these 
questions  further,  my  company,  the  Metal  Box  Co.,  will  go 
into  all  details  with  him,  and  any  advice  which  is  given  by 
that  company  is  founded  on  actual  practice;  it  is  not  on 
slight  experiment.  From  pressure  cooling  we  gain  four 
things.  First,  we  have  got  the  cans  relieved  of  all  strain ; 
in  the  second  place  we  have  got  labour  sjtved  in  handling 
because  your  cans  coming  from  the  retort  are  cooled  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  storage ;  you  take  them  out  from  the  retort  and  you 
have  not  to  handle  through  a  bath.  In  the  third  place  you 
have  quick  cooling ;  the  quicker  you  are  able  to  cool  the 
can,  the  quicker  you  get  it  off  the  cook  the  better ;  there  is 
no  softening  effect  and  you  get  a  better  appearance.  .A  can 
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of  vegetables  which  is  cooled  down  very  slowly  is  inclined 
to  turn  a  little  in  colour  and  to  be  soft,  whereas  it  should 
be  nice  and  crisp.  Fhen,  in  the  fourth  place,  we  have  the 
risk  of  weeping  seams  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


DISCI  SSION 

.Mr.  .Sa.mi’son  :  In  the  first  |)lace,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  real  appreciation  of  the  two  pajiers  we  have  just  had. 

I  he  one  by  Mr.  .Adam  deals  with  a  vt>ry  difficult  subject  in 
very  simple  language  which  can  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  everyone.  .Mr.  Lin-ke’s  |)aper  deals  with  a  subject  which 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  average  canner  in  this 
country  reali.ses — i.e.,  a  projjer  cooling  svstem. 

I  should  like  to  raise  one  point  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hirst’s 
admirable  pa|>er  (published  in  the  November  issue  of  Food 
MANi:FACTrKE).  He  mentions,  especially  in  connection  with 
soft  fruits,  the  misshapen  ty(K's  of  fruits  that  he  is  e.\])erienc- 
ing.  1  would  like  to  know  from  canners  later  on  if  there  is 
any  effect  noticeable  from  the  modern  automatic  system  of 
cooking.  In  the  old-fashioned  process  where  cans  were 
filled,  double  seamed,  and  then  put  into  tanks,  the  soft 
fruits  remained  stationary,  but  in  the  modern  svstem  of 
automatic  cooling,  especially  with  fruits  like  strawberries 
and  loganberries,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  canners  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  soften  those  fruits  which  are  alreadv 
soft  more  than  should  be  the  case.  VV’ith  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  agitation,  I  feel  that  there  must  be  some 
contributory  factor  from  the  agitating  cookers  giving  an 
undesir.able  effect.  1  am  not  trving  to  decrv  the  automatic 
machines,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  experience 
of  canners  who  have  used  the  old  stationary  bath  process 
and  the  modern  automatic  cooker. 

Coming  to  the  pressure  cooling  system,  1  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  used  pressure  cooling  with  water,  whether 
it  is  glass  or  whether  it  is  tinware,  for  six  or  seven  vears. 
1  have  stressed,  during  that  time,  the  value  of  pressure 
cooling.  (See  Food  M.ANi  K.ACTt  RE,  .August,  1930.)  But,  in 
regard  to  the  statements  that  Mr.  Locke  has  put  forward,  I 
feel  that  1  must  disagree  in  certain  respects.  1  am  not  at 
all  fond  of  cooling  by  s|)ray  at  the  top  in  steam  retorts.  .A 
retort  is  full  of  steam.  You  have  your  air  pressure  going 
into  the  retort,  giving  you  15  lbs.  jkt  square  inch.  The 
moment  you  turn  on,  especially  a  3-inch  valve,  vou  will 
immediately  Hood  the  steam  space  with  cold  water.  A’ou 
condense  that  steam  immediately.  If  you  are  not  careful 
yc)u  will  be  doing  just  that  thing  you  do  not  want  to  do. 
Instead  of  having  a  pressure  in  the  retort,  unless  you  have 
an  enormous  area,  you  will  cause  conden.sation  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  might  even  create  a  \acuum  in  the  retort. 
These  are  actual  facts.  In  small  retorts  that  are  onlv  half 
filled  there  is  a  large  volume  of  steam  space  with  water 
coming  in,  especially  if  it  is  cold,  and  this  will  reduce  the 
pressure  to  a  considerable  extent.  You  will  get  that  imme¬ 
diate  rush  of  air  to  rei)lace  the  ste.am  that  has  been  reduced. 
Therefore,  I  favour  very  much  the  introduction  of  the  water 
from  the  bottom.  The  introduction  of  the  water  assists  the 
can  maker  as  well. 

Another  reason  why  I  do  not  like  water  from  the  top  is 
this  :  All  these  cans  are  domed.  There  is  a  head-space  in 
the  can.  The  moment  the  cold  water  falls  on  the  top  of 
the  can  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  dome  of  the  can  to  be 
in  the  reverse  direction  ;  instead  of  being  outwaid  it  might 
be  inward.  I  think  there  is  equally  a  strain,  when  the  dome 
pulls  inward,  of  pulling  the  seam  |)arts  as  well.  VV’ith  the 
introduction  of  the  water  from  the  bottom  the  cold  water 
meets  the  bulk  of  the  material  in  the  can,  and,  as  it  rises, 
it  gets  hotter  and  hotter.  .So  all  the.se  steam  spaces  in  the 
can  are  met  by  moderately  hot  water. 

If  you  introduce  a  2-inch  or  3-inch  main,  that  hot  water 
is  replaced  quickly  by  cooler  water.  .So  you  do  not  get  the 
difference  between  water  at  45°  F.  to  50°  F.,  but  you  get 
the  water  coming  gradually  down  from  2fX)0  F.  to  ii2°F., 
and  so  on.  Furthermore,  in  the  introduction  of  the  water 
from  the  t(»p,  unless  you  have  your  air  draining  in  through 
the  bottom,  and  violently  agitating  the  water  that  comes  in 
from  the  top  with  the  body  of  the  water  in  the  retort,  you 


will  not  get  your  efficient  cooling;  but  if  you  are  replacing 
the  water  which  goes  out  at  the  top  by  cold  water  getting 
in,  my  experience  is  you  get  far  more  efficient  cooling  and 
far  quicker  cooling  with  a  great  deal  less  an.xiety,  especially 
in  regard  to  men  handling  the  air  valves. 

.Another  point  which  should  be  stressed  is  this.  1  think 
that  .Air.  Lt)cke  has  forgt)tten  it  or  he  would  h.ave  mentioned 
it.  The  air  pressure  should  not  be  continued  for  too  long 
a  |)eriod,  because,  instead  of  having  an  internal  strain  in  the 
can  outwards,  if  cans  are  ct)oled  to  that  point  where  there  is 
no  internal  |)ressure,  or  the  pressure  is  so  low  if  your  air 
pie.ssure  is  still  maintained,  you  will  have  an  external  pres¬ 
sure  inwards.  In  other  words,  with  a  pressure  in  your  can 
of  22  to  23  lbs.,  and,  when  you  started  cooling,  a  ])ressure 
in  your  retort  t)f  15  lbs.,  that  means  you  have  a  pressure 
in  the  can  e.xerting  itself  of  S  lbs.  If  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
duced  so  that  there  is  no  pressure  internally,  but  you  still 
maintain  your  pressure  in  your  rett)rt,  you  will  still  be  tend¬ 
ing  to  depress  your  can  inwards.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  cooling  water  drops,  or  the  pressure  in  the  retort  should 
drop — that  is  to  say,  if  you  start  off  with  an  internal  pres¬ 
sure  in  your  retort  of  15  lbs.,  and  the  pressures  on  the 
internal  side  of  yt)ur  can  drop — bv  the  time  the  water  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  retort  is  fairly  col3  there  is  no  need  to  have 
any  pressure  in  the  retort  whatsoever.  The  door,  or  the 
lid,  t)f  the  retort  can  be  opened,  and  you  can  flood  your 
retort,  and  cool  your  cans  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  is 
that  danger  if  one  is  over-anxious  to  have  pressure  on  the 
cooling  system.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is 
a  firm  in  this  country  which  is  installing,  and  has  installed 
for  quite  a  consider.able  time,  water  jjressure  retorts  and 
water  pressure  systems  complete,  whether  vertical  or 
horizontal. 

.VIr.  Locke:  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  cooling  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  retort  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  if  you  have  a 
vertical  retort,  and  you  start  to  cool  from  the  bottom,  and  if 
you  allow  six  minutes  for  the  water  to  come  to  the  top,  it 
means  that  your  top  end  has  six  minutes  more  cooking 
power.  1  think  you  will  find,  if  you  have  sufficient  pressure 
on  your  retort  before  you  start  your  water  going  in,  you 
have  already  put  a  strain  on  the  dome  of  the  can.  VV’ith 
cold  water  coming  to  the  top  there  would  be  a  condensation 
of  the  steam.  I  did  forget  to  mention  the  point.  If  the 
retort  is  filling  u|),  and  the  cans  are  cooling,  then  if  you  have 
too  high  a  pressure  on  the  outside  there  will  be  a  collapse 
because  there  will  be  a  vacuum  on  the  inside  of  the  cans. 

Mr.  .Sa.mpson  :  1  do  not  suggf'st  a  water  main  of  less  than 
2.J,  otherwi.se  it  will  not  be  any  good.  Mr.  Locke  has  just 
said  it  would  take  six  minutes  to  fill  the  retort.  It  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  water  main  and  the  pressure  in  the 
water  main.  VVe  must  realise  that,  in  the  case  of  a  ver¬ 
tical  retort,  the  cans  that  are  nearest  the  steam  injection 
line  alwavs  receive  more  heat  treatment  at  first.  Therefore, 
1  suggest  very  strongly  they  should  receive  the  cold  water 
fx'fore  the  top  cans.  Furthermore,  if  you  have  the  sizes  of 
water  main  and  jjressures  I  have  mentioned  you  can  fill  the 
retort  within  two  or  three  minutes. 


Stabilising  Fruit  Supplies 
By  H.  V.  TAYLOR 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

I  HAVE  been  one  of  tho.se  who  have  watched  with  great 
interest,  and,  I  might  say,  satisfaction,  the  canning  factories 
being  built  and  increase*d  throughout  this  country.  I  have 
watciuxi,  with  great  interest,  the  home  products  being 
canned  and  su()plied  to  the  public,  who  could  then  eat  the 
home  grown  fruit  in  canned  form  instead  of  having  to  im- 
I)ort  it  .'IS  they  were  doing  in  the  past.  But  1  want  you  to 
realise  this  :  Canning  factories,  as  regards  the  question  of 
supplies,  could  never  have  been  started  .'it  a  more  opj)ortune 
moment.  I  find,  however,  that  there  is  not  quite  the  same 
ease  in  getting  supplies  as  there  was  in  the  past.  Canners 
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write  me,  and  they  say  that  they  are  not  getting  quite  as 
many  strawberries  as  they  want,  that  the  supplies  of  logan¬ 
berries  are  far  short  of  what  they  can  deal  with,  and  that, 
as  for  asparagus,  they  have  not  started  to  can  this  product 
to  any  extent  because  supplies  are  not  available. 

Is  not  security  of  supplies  one  of  the  important  things  to 
an  industry  of  your  kind  if  you  are  to  secure  stabifity?  1 
take  it  th.at  what  you  want  is  to  be  able  to  get  definite 
and  certain  quantities  of  supplies  steadily  every  year  in  order 
that  you  can  turn  out  a  definite  quantity  of  canned  products 
at  more  or  less  a  level  price  and  without  any  verv  big 
fluctuations. 

If  the  canning  industry  is  going  to  stabilise  the  position 
which  it  has  now  gained,  and  is  going  to  prejiare  the  ground 
for  future  development,  then  it  will  have  to  pay  attention 
to  the  question  of  supplies  and  secure  its  future  in  that 
way.  I  herefore,  I  thought  I  would  look  round  the  various 
other  countries  and  st“e  how  they  manage  to  deal  with  the 
situation  there.  I  think  that  if  you  study  the  canning  coun¬ 
tries  like  California,  or  other  parts  of  .Xmerica  where  can¬ 
ning  is  done,  or  Canada,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Italv  and 
Switzerland,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  question  is  dealt  with, 
or  mainly  dealt  with,  by  the  system  of  growing  on  contract. 
1  he  growers  who  set  out  to  cater  for  the  canning  industry 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  factories  to  supply 
the  right  kind  of  fruit  for  their  purposes.  Thcw  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  materially  with  growing  for  the  fresh  fruit  market. 
I  here  have  been  established  in  thosi*  countries  growers  who 
are  concerned  with  growing  for  the  fresh  fruit  market,  and 
also  growers  who  are  concerned  with  growing  for  the  can¬ 
ning  factories.  What  I  am  anxious  to  see  done  in  this 
country,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  growers  and  the 
canners,  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  We  are  quite 
leady  to  play  our  part  in  calling  conferences  and  meetings 
in  order  to  asix'rtain  whether  it  is  possible,  even  for  things 
like  asparagus  or  loganberries,  to  arrive  at  a  basis  of  con¬ 
tract,  or  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  factories  and 
the  growers,  so  that  these  supplies  can  be  secured,  not  for 
one  year,  but  definitely  for  quite  a  long  period  of  time  and 
make  the  whole  thing  secure. 

I  would  make  one  other  suggestion,  because,  again,  on 
that  point,  I  want  your  advice.  The  canners  have  been 
looking  at  the  National  Mark  and  grade  of  the  National 
Mark.  You  know  exactly  what  it  can  do  for  you  when 
you  put  it  on  to  a  can  for  selling  purposes.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  fix  a  National  Mark  grade  for  growers’  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  canning  factories?  If  you  can  have  a  grade 
which  the  grower  can  use  with  asparagus,  or  gooseberries 
or  plums  or  something  like  that  which  is  called  a  canners’ 
grade  of  fruit,  then  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  you  could 
fix  up  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  a  grade  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  canning  factories  and  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  have  stability  of  supplies.  With  those  few  words  I 
want  to  throw  out,  first  of  all,  a  question,  and  then, 
secondly,  a  suggestion,  in  the  hojK*  that  I  shall  stimulate 
you  either  .at  this  moment,  or  preferably  the  Council  at 
other  moments,  to  'give  replies  to  the  question  and  the 
suggestion  I  have  put  to  you. 


DISCUS.SION 

\  Speaker  :  I  would  like  to  say  how  much  we,  as  canners, 
welcome  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  realised  to-day, 
with  the  growth  of  the  canning  industry,  that  we  .are  prob¬ 
ably  heading  for  shortage,  particularly  for  first  varieties  of 
fruit  and  vegc'tables.  I  feel  it  would  be  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction  to  call  the  growers  together,  so  that  we  could 
formulate  some  scheme  wherc'by  thc*y  would  be  prepared  to 
grow  the  fruit  and  vegetables  which  the  canners  require. 
In  return,  I  feel  confident  that  canners  would  suggest  prices 
that  would  be  appreciated  by  the  growers  and  which  would 
develop  the  growing  end  considerably  more  than  is  the  case 
to-day. 

A  Si’EAKER  :  I  think  it  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Taylor  that  in  our  .area,  in  Hertfordshire,  we  had  a 
conference.  'I'here  was  an  excellent  mt*eting  with  all  the 
growers  of  the  area,  but  the  snag  was.  What  w'ere  they 


going  to  do  in  Wisbech?  We  were  jirepared  to  look  three 
years  ahead.  It  is  necess.iry  to  give  ,i  three  years’  contract 
for  the  planting  of  strawberries,  and  the  growers  were  willing  to 
consider  greatly  increased  jilanting  areas  if  we  could  state  a 
bottom  price.  I'hey  said  :  "  We  do  not  want  your  maximum 
price,  but  give  us  your  bottom  price  over  the  three  years. 
We  sh.ill  then  feel  we  have  some  security  to  go  ahead.” 
That  was  a  perfectly  straightforw  ,ird  thing  to  say  to  us. 
Then  there  w.is  the  question  of  what  was  going  to  happen 
in  WisbcH'h,  or  other  are.is,  in  the  ne.xt  two  or  three  years. 
.Also,  what  was  to  h.ippen  with  regard  to  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  which  will  perh.ijis  be  altered  to  some  e.xtent  by  what 
has  happened  politically.  The  suggestion  1  would  make  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  following  along  the  line  of  the  suggestion  he 
has  thrown  out,  is  th.it  there  should  be  area  conferences, 
but  they  must  be  brought  up  into  a  national  conference  with 
the  Minister  of  .Agriculture  and  the  National  Council,  so 
that  there  shall  be  some  national  figure.  Otherwise  the 
thing  will  break  down  if  it  has  to  be  done  in  localities. 
There  must  be  a  locality  effort,  but  it  must  be  brought  up 
into  a  national  effort  and  a  national  price. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Edgar  Jones):  I  m.ay  e.xplain  th.it 
the  (irowers’  Committee  of  the  Council  did  not  meet  last 
ye.ir  because  we  had  gathered  that  the  canners  were  for  the 
time  being  going  along  with  their  individual  arrangi-ments. 
But,  of  course,  in  view  of  what  has  been  exptessetl  here 
to-d.ay,  it  is  quite  obvious  we  will,  at  an  early  date,  call  the 
(irowers’  Committee  together  and  put  the  problem  to  them. 
Then,  after  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  matter,  we 
can  have  a  joint  meeting  of  the  (irowers’  Committee  and 
the  canners  to  try  to  work  out  some  kind  of  systematic 
plan  either  for  local  conferences  or  whatever  may  be  the 
best  procedure,  so  that  we  can  get  the  business  immediately 
if  there  is  a  change  of  situation. 

.A  SfEAKER  :  There  is  one  point  1  left  out.  AVe  all  felt  the 
snag  of  the  (iovtTnment  saying :  “  AA’e  will  help  you  to 
plant  A’ictoria  plum  trees,  but  we  will  not  help  you  to  plant 
strawberries.”  The  growers,  through  the  Farmers’  Union, 
are  prepared  to  find  substantial  supplies  of  fruit,  and  to 
come  into  the  scheme,  as  well  as  deal  with  plum  trees. 

('ot.ONEi.  .Mitchei.i.  (Messrs.  .Angus  Watson):  I  am  spe.ak- 
ing  for  the  moment  as  a  distributor  and  not  as  a  c.anner. 
I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  point  of  quality  which  Mr. 
Hirst  brought  up  so  very  ably  in  his  excellent  paper.  Hav¬ 
ing  h.'id  the  opportunity  of  examining  various  fruits  of 
re|)resent.'»tive  firms  this  se.'ison,  we  have  been  impressed 
bv  the  need  for  greater  c.are  in  grading  and  in  canning ; 
|)articularlv  in  the  grading  of  gooseberries  and  the  packing 
of  strawberries.  The  discrepancy  in  the  size  of  gooseberries 
has  been  verv  m.arked,  .and  in  the  case  of  representative 
brands  of  strawberries  we  have  found  the  fruit  has  not 
been  proiH'rly  parked.  If  the  industry  is  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunitv,  which  you  have  said  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime, 
in  the  near  future  that  kind  of  thing  is  not  good  enough. 
The  industry  must  be  built  up  on  quality. 


Promotion  of  Sales  of  Home-grown  Canned 
Produce  to  Public  Institutions  and  Authorities 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Ei>g.\r  Jones)  :  The  next  point  on 
the  programme  is  the  promotion  of  sales  of  home  grown 
canned  goods  to  institutions  and  public  authorities.  AVe 
found,  a  few  vears  ago,  that  there  existed  a  most  remark¬ 
able  state  of  things  with  regard  to  our  Government  De¬ 
partments  and  our  municipal  and  public  institutions.  The 
first  extraordinary  thing  we  found  with  regard  to  the 
Government  Departments  was  that  their  forms  of  tender 
were  so  drawn  up  that  no  English  canner  could  even  quote 
at  all  to  sell  any  English  products  to  a  Government  De¬ 
partment.  Well,  that  has  been  dealt  with.  It  took  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  open  up  the  field  so  that  the  packer  of 
English  produce  should  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of  send¬ 
ing  in  a  quotation  to  the  great  Government  Departments. 
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Mr.  Hodges,  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  has  been 
engaged  during  the  past  two  years  or  more  in  patiently 
going  round,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and  meeting  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  public  authorities  and  quietly  con\erting  them 
tf!  the  view  that  they  should  at  least  arrange,  in  their 
forms  of  tender  and  contract,  opportunities  for  British  pro¬ 
ducers  to  have  a  share  of  this  huge  business. 

I  would  say  this,  finally  and  definitely,  that  if  there  is  a 
market  in  the  world  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim,  that  we 
have  a  preferential  right  of  claim  over,  surely  it  is  a  market 
that  we  have  to  provide  out  of  the  jniblic  rates  and  the 
public  revenues. 

Mk.  Hodges  :  First  of  all,  1  should  like  to  express  mv 
warm  appreiiation  of  the  opportunity  that  has  been  afforded 
to  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board  is  doing  for  the  commerce  of  this  country.  .As  vou 
know,  commerce  is  the  keynote  of  all  finance.  It  is  the 
keynote  of  all  developm'^nt,  whether  of  Empire,  country,  or, 
gentlemen,  of  your  business. 

I  have  been  able  to  deal  with  many  problems  that  have 
aristm  with  regard  to  committees  dealing  with  the  question 
of  altering  tender  forms  to  include  the  home  produce.  The 
point  raises  a  very  important  question  indeed.  We  have 
heard  a  very  great  deal  of  the  technical  side  of  canning,  but 
this  question  raises  a  more  important  point,  in  mv  mind — ■ 
the  question  of  salesmanship.  In  my  view,  in  this  country— 
and  I  have  had  a  big  experience,  as  1  have  stated — we  are 
behindhand  in  the  question  of  salesmanship.  It  is  from 
that  |)oint  of  view  1  want  you  to  take  the  matter  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Whatever  scientific  research  work  vou  under¬ 
take  is  of  no  use  whatc\er  unless  you  can  apply  it  to  the 
commercial  comnn)dity.  The  application  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  to  the  commercial  commodity  is  the  great  thing  that 
matters,  because,  whatever  you  do,  yt)U  must  encourage 
and  develop  your  commercial  activities. 

I'his  consideration  involves  a  great  many  points,  and 
among  them  is  education.  This  all  tends  to  show  what  the 
Empire  .Marketing  Board  is  doing  with  regard  to  getting 
these  public  authorities  to  adopt  their  suggestion  of  using 
home  produce.  That  is  the  first  plank  in  their  propaganda, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ones. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  question  of  grading.  1 
want  to  emphasise  very  much  more  than  has  been  em¬ 
phasised  to-day  the  imfX)rtance  not  only  of  grading  for  size 
and  appearance  but  also  for  quality  and  the  appearance  of 
the  tin.  People  buy  more  by  the  eye  than  by  the  taste. 
'I'heir  first  Impressions  and  their  desire  to  purchase  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  eye,  or  the  appearance  of  the  thing.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  emphasise  to  you.  In 
California  they  have  established  grading,  standardisation, 
and  specification.  .A  man  in  this  country  can  purchase  their 
gcxxJs  just  as  well  without  seeing  them  as  he  can  by  seeing 
them.  The  reason  is  that  the  specifications  are  absolutely 
adherc-d  to.  In  the  case  of  any  goods  that  do  not  come 
up  to  the  specifications,  arbitration  is  resorted  to  imme¬ 
diately  on  arrival  in  this  country. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  business.  But,  do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  say¬ 
ing  :  "I  have  canned  so  many  cans  of  fruit  this  year.” 
Hive  the  public  quality.  Ix-t  English  fruit  stand  for  quality. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  up  a  business,  then  \ou  have 
the  Empire  Marketing  Board  at  your  back,  with  all  their 
op}x>rtunities  and  all  their  fX)wers  of  advertising.  I  want 
you  to  back  up  that  [Xjwer  by  the  quality  of  your  com- 
mjxlities,  and  then  success  will  attend  your  efforts.  The 
quality  of  English  fruit  cannot  be  beaten  in  either  taste, 
flavour,  or  apfx*;irance. 

•Another  thing  1  want  to  impress  ujxm  you  is  the  value 
of  advertising.  I  saw  a  wonderful  advertisement  the  other 
day,  issued  by  one  of  your  well-known  canners.  Perhaps 
all  of  you  have  seen  it.  I  think  it  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  one  of  the  methods  of  bringing  your  business  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  authorities.  You  have  got  your  travellers 
to  call  u[xjn  them.  You  have  got  your  travellers  from  the 
wholesale  houses  who  supplv  them,  (jet  them  tf)  know  that 
English  canm^d  fruits  are  good  and  then  you  will  win 
through. 

In  the  course  of  my  ex|)erienre  I  have  ff)und  the  .Ameri- 
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cans  to  be  the  finest  advertisers  in  the  world.  If  they  have 
got  an  article  which  they  consider  good  they  are  never 
afraid  to  tell  people  what  it  is,  and  they  are  never  afraid  to 
spend  money  on  advertising  it  to  let  people  know  it  is  good. 
It  is  no  good  having  anything,  however  good  it  is,  gentle¬ 
men,  unless  you  tell  other  people  you  have  got  it. 

That  reminds  me  of  another  illustration  1  saw  in  an 
.American  paper  which  runs  like  this  : 

“  The  codfish  lays  a  million  eggs. 

The  helpful  hen  lays  one ; 

The  codfish  doesn’t  cackle  to  tell 
What  she’s  done, 

.And  so  we  scorn  the  codfish. 

But  the  helpful  hen  we  prize. 

Which  indicates,  to  thoughtful  minds. 

It  pays  to  adverti.se.” 

1  want  to  refer  to  another  little  matter.  Much  canned 
fruit  goes  into  a  public  institution  where  the  cook  is  not  a 
train^  chef.  They  have  to  use  it  in  the  way  they  think 
best.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  a  little  book  of  recipes 
on  the  best  ways  to  use  certain  kinds  of  fruits  would  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  all  these  public  authorities.  It 
could  be  distributed  very  easily  by  anybody  who  is  selling 
canned  fruits.  The  wholesale  merchants  supplying  the  con¬ 
tracts  could  distribute  them,  and  they  would  be  appreciated 
by  the  p«)ple  who  have  to  deal  with  the  goods. 

DI.SCUSSION 

.AIr.  FIdwards  ;  1  have  just  found  out  for  the  first  time  that 
the  faults  and  the  worries  of  canners  are  not  always  due  to 
the  man  who  supplies.  Whatever  is  specified  or  asked  for 
they  are  pleased  to  supply,  whether  it  is  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

Mr.  Gollden  (Ministry  of  .Agriculture) :  I  would  like  to 
reinforce — if  1  may — the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hodges  in  regard 
to  the  trade  in  English  canned  goods  as  carrirxl  on  by  the 
.Marketing  Board.  The  Ministry  of  .Agriculture  is  also  in 
touch  with  local  authorities,  and  I  will  just  briefly  indicate  to 
you  what  we  have  done  for  the  English  packers.  AV’e  have 
circularised  all  the  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
three  times  during  last  year,  and  wherever  inquiries  have 
been  occasioned  by  those  circular  letters  the  Ministry  have 
attended  and  assisted  the  local  authorities  in  any  way  pos¬ 
sible.  In  addition  to  thaf  we  are  endeavouring  to  satisfy 
the  officials  themselves — that  is,  the  i)eople  who  run  the 
hos[)itals,  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  executive 
work  in  the  county  councils.  They  have,  within  the  past 
year,  had  articles  in  county  council  associations  and  also  in 
the  hospitals.  There,  again,  these  articles  bring  forth  in¬ 
quiries,  and  Ministry  officers  are  detailed  to  explain  to  local 
authorities  exactly  what  it  means.  We  have  just  been  told 
that  the  es.sential  thing  is  to  pack  to  grade,  and  the  question 
is  as  to  what  grade;  there  is  only  one  grade  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  the  National  Mark  grade;  that  gives  buyers  all 
the  particulars  possible.  Perhaps  1  might  briefly  epitomise 
this  idea  by  reading  one  of  the  paragra|)hs  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Hospital  nxently  :  “  'I'he  individual 
consumer  has  much  to  gain  by  providing  National  Mark 
|)roducts  wherrwer  pr)ssible.  The  advantag«*s  to  large  buyers 
are  even  more  obvious  and  important  if  in  marking  their 
tickets  they  are  able  to  specify  produce  the  grades  of  which 
are  clearly  defined,  while  the  national  marking  conveys,  in 
effect,  a  warranty  that  the  quality  of  the  produce  is  of  the 
grade  specified.  The  central  feature  of  the  .Agricultural 
Grading  and  .Marking  .Act,  which  started  the  National 
.Marks  scheme,  is  that  it  establishes  a  civil  contract  Ix'tween 
the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and  it  is  a  suitable  basis  for  arbi¬ 
tration  or  any  other  actit)n.  'I'hf*  use  of  the  National  Mark 
is  a  definite  warranty  to  the  buyer.  It  is  an  aceej)ted  prin¬ 
ciple  to  call  attention  to,  that  public  authorities  should  use 
home  products  of  all  kinds,  wherever  j)ossible,  in  order  to 
broaden  the  markets  for  home  supplies  and  stimulate  em- 
plovment  at  home.  There  is  no  bc-tter  or  more  constructive 
wav  of  carrying  this  principle  into  effect  than  buying,  under 
the  mark,  the  standardisr-d  products  of  our  home  land.” 
That  is  to  say,  that  we  have  the  ideal  and  we  have  the 
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machinery  and  it  is  up  to  the  canners  to  see  that  it  is 
carried  out. 

The  Chairman  ;  1  am  sure  it  is  a  very  welcome  thing 
that  so  important  a  magazine  as  The  Hospital  has  been 
writing  an  editorial  like  that,  as  you  can  realise  that  apart 
from  strict  tiovernment  and  municipal  institutions  the  hos¬ 
pitals  are  very  important  ccnsumers  who  were,  a  few  years 
ago,  rather  difficult  and  suspicious  of  any  new  kind  of 
development.  1  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  forces  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hospitals  are  being  brought  round  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  of  security 
under  the  National  Mark,  and  I  think  that  is  the  answer 
that  .Mr.  Hodges  can,  in  the  future,  give  to  anybody  raising 
a  genuine  point  of  difficulty  in  the  municipal  offices,  or  even 
a  man  who  is  trying  to  make  excuses,  and  that  is  that, 
after  all,  under  the  National  Mark  there  are,  for  the  time 
being,  certain  grades  that  are  fixed,  and  the  fanners  are 
ojx?n  to  tests  and  inspections. 

We,  who  are  on  the  National  .Mark  Committee,  know 
that  the  tests  and  inspections  that  are  being  carried  out 
amongst  the  National  Mark  factories  are  quite  considerable, 
and  therefore  1  think  we  can  legitimately  say  that  all  goods 
that  bear  the  National  Mark  are  up  to  grade  and  standard 
as  soon  as  you  can  bring  them  all  under  a  reasonable  system 
of  control  and  inspection,  and  1  trust  that  the  public  authori¬ 
ties  will  follow  the  advice  that  The  Hospital  has  given  to 
the  hospitals. 


Conference  with  Retailers  and  Distributors 

“It  is  only  by  insistence  upon  quality  and  value  that  we 
can  hope  to  oust  foreign  tinned  goods,”  said  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  President  of  the  (irocers’  Federation,  opening  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Retailers’  and  Distributors’  Conference.  The 
imported  goods  had  deservedly  got  a  big  hold  on  public 
favour,  he  continued,  and  unless  they  had  produce  of  equal 
quality  to  offer  they  were  not  likely  to  make  much  head¬ 
way.  The  consumer’s  opinion  was  the  final  judgment,  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
canners  and  producers  to  remember  that. 

The  grocer  could  render  valuable  service  to  the  producer, 
added  .Mr.  Robin.son,  for  it  was  the  grocer  and  his  assistants 
who  came  into  closest  touch  with  the  customer. 

“  There  is  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  throughout  the  land  in 
our  trade  to  push  the  sale  of  British  prtiduce.  Fom  can 
depend  on  the  support  of  the  grocery  trade  in  general,” 
he  concluded.  “/  am  speaking  here  with  authority.  You 
may  be  confident  that  our  appearance  here  this  after¬ 
noon  is  proof  positive  that  we  will  continue,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  to  push  British  products,  and  especially 
the  products  of  the  canning  industry.” 

Fish  Canninji  not  Behind. 

A  reminder  of  the  importance  of  developing  the  canning 
of  fish,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  c.une  from  the 
chairman.  Sir  Falgar  Jones,  who  pointed  out  that  a  section 
of  the  Council  is  working  hard  at  promoting  the  canning 
of  the  products  of  British  fisheries.  .Although  the  results 
achieved  in  this  direction  h;id  not  been  quite  so  impressive 
as  they  had  been  with  fruit,  steady  work  was  being  done. 
With  regard  to  brisling,  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  set'ure 
supplies;  if  they  could  obtain  sufficient  fish  they  could  make 
the  importation  of  canned  brisling  unnecessary. 

“  'I'he  distributors  and  their  representatives  can  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  a  number  of  fish  canners  who  are  putting 
up  excellent  products,  herring,  brisling,  mackerel,  sild,  and 
other  fish  products,  and  they  have  been  doing  it  for  years. 
They  are  already  doing  an  export  trade  against  world  com- 
jH'tition,  and  the  fact  that  they  can  do  this  should  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  minds  of  any  who  are  hesitant  or  doubtful  th.it 
they  need  not  fear  to  do  their  utmost  to  display  and  push 
British  canned  fish  products  as  much  as  the  fruits  and 
vegetables.” 


- 

Orf{anising  Canned  Fruit  Production. 

“  On  the  fruit  and  vegetable  side,  the  only  difficulty  at 
the  moment  is  the  organisation  of  production  for  the  future 
so  that  expansion  and  production  will  keep  pace  with  the 
market.  What  we  ask  the  distributors  to  do  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  place  the  home  product  foremost  in  the  centre 
of  their  windows  and  foremost  on  their  counters  and  their 
shelves.  Distributors  naturally  desire  that  producers  should 
standardise  a  few  sizes  of  cans.  Our  association  with  the 
Ministry  of  .Agriculture  has  enabled  us  to  tighten  up  and 
make  firm  the  standardisation  we  adopted  voluntarily  a  few 
years  ago.  So  far  as  fruits  are  concerned  we  have  definitely 
standardised  the  sizes  because  it  is  obligatory  under  the 
National  Mark  that  only  cans  of  a  certain  specific  standard 
can  be  sold.” 

A  Fixed  Standard. 

“There  is  only  one  standard,”  added  Sir  Edgar,  “the 
standard  that  we  have  laid  down  as  canners.  We  made  it 
quite  clear  to  the  National  Mark  Committee  that  the  English 
canners  wanted  only  one  standard,  and  that  was  the  highest 
and  the  best.  We  were  not  interested  in  any  lower  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  National  Mark.  You  can  take  it  from  me, 
and  it  is  a  point  that  you  can  publish  with  confidence  to 
your  consumers,  that  the  regulations  of  the  National  Mark 
Committee  are,  to  my  mind,  as  adequate  as  to  grading,  as 
to  syrups,  as  to  processing,  and  as  to  contents  as  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  any  advanced  packing  locality  in  the  world.  In 
addition,  the  National  Slark  Committee  have  a  regular 
system  of  inspection.  Tests  are  taken  unknown  to  the 
canners  of  every  canner’s  pack  of  every  variety.  Reports 
are  made.  The  canners,  during  the  past  year,  have  received 
most  elaborate  reports  of  all  their  packs  supplied  to  them 
privately,  and  the  National  Mark  Committee  also  received 
general  reports  which  occupied  their  attention  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.” 

The  Practical  Side. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Smedley,  as  well  as  other  speakers,  referred 
to  the  change  in  the  welcome  now  given  by  the  distributing 
trade  to  British  canned  gtxids  compared  with  the  usual  re¬ 
ception  only  a  few  years  ago.  One  point  he  would  like 
cleared  up  was  whether  the  distributors  preferred  a  multiple 
number  of  varieties  of  fruits  of  different  grades ;  would  it 
not  be  better  to  stick  to  the  best?  If  canners  commenced 
packing  first,  second,  and  third  grades  it  would  probably 
cause  complications  and  dissatisfaction,  because  one  grocer 
would  sell  third  grade  at  one  price  and  another  first  grade 
at  a  higher  price. 

“  ('aimers  have  to  put  up  their  fruits  under  the  fixed 
grade  and  under  the  Alinistry’s  supervision,  to  enable  them 
to  use  the  National  Mark,  and  it  is  becoming  better  known 
that  if  you  demand  the  National  Mark  you  will  get  the 
highest  standard  gtxids,”  said  Mr.  Smedley.  “Therefore, 
gentlemen,  consider  very  carefully  before  \ou  ask  us  to  pack 
up  i,  2,  or  3  varieties.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  there 
are  other  varieties  of  fruit,  but  the  canners  should  onlv  deal 
with  the  best.  .As  regards  criticism  on  strawberries,  I 
shtiuld  welcome  many  of  you  gentlemen  visiting  our  factory 
during  the  canning  of  strawberries,  because  all  the  discus¬ 
sions  probably  will  not  convince  you  that  when  those  cans 
are  processed  the  can  is  full  of  fruit,  so  full  that  to  put 
more  in  would  damage  it.  1  am  watching  in  my  own  fac¬ 
tory,  dav  in  and  da\  out,  seeing  cans  filled  with  straw- 
berrii's.  You  know  the  fruit  is  tender,  and  when  the  lid  is 
pressed  on  the  can  it  presses  the  strawberries  in,  bt'cause 
over  the  edge  of  the  can  there  are  the  largest  strawberries, 
which  come  above  the  top.  .After  the  hot  syrup  has  been 
put  in  ;md  they  go  through  the  various  hot  operations,  and 
the  sugar  is  put  in,  it  lontracts  the  fruit,  and  when  the 
strawberries  comt'  out  of  the  cooker  they  are  decidetlly 
smaller  than  what  they  were  originally,  before  they  were 
cooked.  The  process,  which  startl'd  with  the  sugar  and 
water  onlv.  has  then  the  juice  added  to  it,  so  that  when 
vou  si'c  a  can  of  strawbt'rries  it  is  probably  only  half  full  of 
fruit  but  full  of  juiiv. 
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1  here  is  no  method  I  know  of  where  you  can  have  a  can 
full  of  strawberries  with  a  little  syrup  only.  The  only- 
method  is  to  double  cook  them,  when  you  will  have  jam 
instead  of  fruit.  We  have  heard  of  foreign  fruit  being  sold 
at  lower  [)rices  than  English.  That  may  be  so  of  the 
foreign  varieties,  but  1  believe  that  most  English  canners 
are  putting  on  the  markets  the  finest  quality,  which  com¬ 
pares  very  favourably  with  any  of  the  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  or  pineapples  which  come  from  abroad.  This  is  all 
being  done  without  any  subsidy  from  our  Government ;  in 
England  1  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  received  a  penny- 
piece  from  the  Government  in  any  shape  or  form.  Certainly 
we  have  not  had  any,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else 
who  has ;  but  in  foreign  countries,  such  as  California,  1 
believe  they  are  getting  a  subsidy  for  their  goods.  That  is, 
apparently,  the  explanation  why  they  can  sell,  at  times, 
more  chea|jly  than  we  can.” 

.\nother  spe.-iker,  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Smedlev  that 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  multiply  the  grades  of  fruit 
packed,  suggested  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
Technical  Committee  to  consider  the  possibilitv  of  having 
two  grades  of  syrup.  The  National  Mark  grade  could  have 
a  45  per  cent,  syrup,  and  there  could  also  be  an  extra  heavv 
grade  with  10  per  cent,  extra  syrup.  The  exact  amount  of 
syru])  would  vary,  of  course,  with  particular  fruits. 

Co-ordination. 

The  chairman  of  the  Canners'  Committee,  Mr.  (i.  Salmon, 
replied  to  numerous  points  raised  bv  previous  speakers. 

”  During  the  last  five  years,”  he  said,  “  we  have  always 
mdeavoured  to  get  in  touch  with  every  individual  interested 
in  any  kind  of  manufacture  as  applied  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try.  For  instance,  the  tinplate  manufacturers,  the  can 
makers,  the  grower,  the  sugar  beet  man  by  meeting 
together,  and  by  confiding  in  each  other,  get  to  know  the 
best  methods  that  suit  the  public.  It  is  not  what  we  think, 
but  what  the  public  require.  With  regard  to  the  special 
grading  used  for  National  Mark  fruit,  we,  as  a  Council, 
feel  that  there  is  only  one  grade  of  fruit  that  we  should 
pack,  and  that  is  the  best.  That  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Food  Canning  Council  since  its  inception. 

The  Syrup  Controversy. 

”  We  have  had  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  sy  rujjs.  There 
have  lx?en  controversies  innumerable  about  the  strength  of 
syrups,  but  we  think  that  if  we  decide  on  an  extra  heavv 
strength  and  a  heavy  strength,  and  if  we  keep  to  those  two 
classes  of  syru])s,  we  shall  be  on  safe  grounds.  .\  great 
many  canners  are  under  the  impression  that  one  strength 
of  syrup  is  suft'icient,  because  a  lot  of  the  distributors  are 
charging  as  much  for  the  lower  strength  of  syruj)  as  thev 
do  for  the  higher  grade.  So,  by  keeping  to  the  one  standard 
of  fruits  and  syrups  we  feel  sure  we  are  on  verv  safe 
ground. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Counter. 

“  rh<*re  is  no  doubt  that  the  assistant  behind  the  counter 
is  a  very  vital  factor  in  jjushing  the  trade  in  English  canned 
fiuit.  We  do  not  j)retend  to  tell  them  their  job,  but  it  is 
sur|)rising  wh;tt  they  can  do  in  pushing  one  or  two  kinds  of 
English  fruits  per  year  as  against  the  imported  Californian 
pack  of  jjears,  peaches,  and  apricots.  We  shall  never 
thon)ughly  dtj  without  having  a  certain  numbe-r  of  that 
p.'ick,  b»-cause  |)eoj)le  will  have  a  choice.  .\  housewife  is 
not  going  to  have  plums,  pears,  and  loganberries  week  after 
week  and  year  after  year,  but  if  we  can  get  half  the  trade 
in  English  fruits  as  against  what  is  purchased  in  Californian 
fruits  we  shall  do  a  great  deal  for  the  benefit  of  the  countrv, 
and.  in  a  wav,  we  shall  do  ten  times  our  trade.  In  niy 
o|jinion,  it  would  Ik;  very  dangerous  for  a  housekeeper  to 
start  canning  fruit  at  home.  We  can  do  that  ourselves  as 
canners.  We  are  prepared  to  give  the  public  the  quality 
they  want ;  for  the  housekeeper  to  do  it  at  home  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  proceeding.  .She  may  get  the  canning 
trade  a  very  bad  name,  and  all  the  good  we  have  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  may  come  to  nothing. 


”  There  has  been  a  request  to  have  the  N.ational  Mark 
.applied  to  dried  peas  in  a  can.  The  National  Mark  Council 
have  always  been  against  that.  The  National  Canning 
Council  have  always  applied  for  the  peas  to  be  taken  straight 
from  the  g.-irden  and  put  into  the  can  finished.  That  is  our 
im|)ression  upon  the  Food  Canning  Council,  and  we  are 
endeavouring  to  do  that. 

”  1  find  that  when  travelling  on  a  railway  it  does  not 
matter  which  railway  it  is  in  this  country,  or  when  1  stay 
at  any  hotel,  1  very  rarely  see  .'in  English  strawberry  or 
plum  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Why  is  it?  Cannot  the 
distributors  get  in  contact  with  the  railway  managers,  or 
the  hotel  managers,  and  encourage  them  to  use  British 
canmnl  fruits,  or  does  it  pay  them  better  to  have  foreign 
fruit  to  give  to  their  customers?  In  every  hotel  I  have 
been  in  this  year,  and  I  h.ive  been  in  some  dozens,  there 
has  never  been  any  English  fruit  given  to  us.  'J'he  same 
rem.irk  applies  to  the  railway  trains  also.  1  feel  there  is  a 
huge  opportunity  awaiting  us  in  that  direction. 

“.Another  point  is  with  respect  to  displ.ays  in  shops.  If 
distributors  will  give  English  fruits,  fish,  or  jieas  displays 
in  shop  windows,  th.it  is  one  of  the  biggest  selling  lines 
there  can  be.  There  should  be  a  display  of  the  goods  in 
the  shop  window,  and  then,  when  the  jieople  get  inside 
the  shop,  they  should  be  able  to  see  the  goods  on  the 
counter.  'I'here  is  no  doubt  that  has  a  great  influence  upon 
the  housewife  in  making  her  purchii.ses.” 

“  With  regard  to  fish,”  concluded  .Mr.  Salmon,  “  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  herring,  in  England,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sources  of  food  we  have  in  the  country  .  Herrings  are 
f.tr  better  in  a  can  than  in  the  sen,  where  they  are  bringing 
about  no  result  at  all.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  .A.  .M.  Wood  (Tyne  Brand 
Products,  North  .Shields),  “  th.'it  there  is  one  point  we  have 
missed  in  regard  to  c.inned  fruit  in  p.-irticular.  With  the 
general  election  which  has  just  taken  place  resulting  in  a 
huge  m.'ijority  in  favour  of  British  jiroduce,  it  stems  to  me 
that  the  Canning  Counci  have  a  valu.-ible  opportunity  in 
linking  up  all  round.  We  heard  Mr.  I'aylor,  from  the  Bo.ird 
of  .Agriculture,  s|)e:ik  this  morning.  Perhaps  we  m.iy  have 
the  connecting  link  there  with  the  powers  th.-it  be. 

“  I'hen,  as  regards  ajiricots  and  pears,  is  it  not  time  that 
some  tax  was  im])osed  U|)t)n  the  foreign  pe.iches  and  pears? 
Perhaps  the  Council  would  t.ike  cognisance  of  that  point. 

ProjJress  in  Fish  Packing. 

“  It  w.'is  very  nice  to  hear  Mr.  S.ilmon  sjieak  .ibout  the 
food  value  of  herrings.  The  Tyne  Brand  Company  do  labour 
very  strongly  the  vitamin  value  of  the  English  herring. 

“  .As  regards  pilchards,  I  am  going  to  read  a  letter  to  you 
from  a  Californi.in  p.icker.  It  exiilains  the  reason  for  the 
cheapness  of  the  firice  of  the  C.-difornian  jiilch.ird.  1  hopi- 
that  the  C.inning  Council  will  take  due  note  of  it,  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Eni])ire  M.irketing  Bo.ird  to  s<‘e  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 

“  ‘  The  Fish  and  (i.ime  Laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
forniii  dem.-ind  that  for  every  ton  of  fresh  pilchards 
taken  from  Californi.in  waters,  canners  jiroduce  i3i 
cases  of  4S  T5  oz.  oval  tins,  or  the  equivalent  in  weight 
in  other  sizes.  'I'he  residue  may  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facturi'  of  by-|)roducts  such  as  jiilchard  oil  and  pilchard 
meal.  When  fish  are  in  prime  condition  it  requires 
about  75  |)er  cent,  of  i-ach  ton  to  jiack  lyi  cases,  le.-iv- 
ing  about  25  per  cent,  which  m.iy  be  used  in  the  manu- 
f.'icturc  of  by-products. 

”  ‘  In  past  ye.irs  m.iny  canners  h.ive  sold  their  tinned 
goods  at  cost,  .'ind  in  m;iny  instances  :it  less  th.-m  cost, 
but  have  been  able  to  recover  the  loss  as  well  :is  make 
a  small  profit  on  the  s.ile  of  their  by-products.’  • 

“  I  hat  is  the  position  with  regard  to  Californian  jiilchards, 
and  whv  vou  get  such  a  ridiculously  low  figure  with  them. 
So  I  do  think  that  the  Canning  C^iuncil,  both  in  regard  to 
fruit  and  fish,  should  get  the  (iovernment  to  consider  very 
seriouslv  which  is  the  best  ;ind  which  is  the  most  useful 
course  for  the  countrv  to  take.  Wifi  thev  allow  this  kind 
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of  thing  to  go  on  or  will  they  support  the  British  canners 
both  for  fruit  and  for  fish?” 

Mr.  Golborne  (Ministry  of  .Agriculture)  was  also  one  of 
those  who  recognised  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  the  retailer.  “  The  grt)cers’  assistant  has 
been  referred  to  as  someone  who  has  been  neglected,”  he 
said,  “  and  1  was  wondering  whether  it  is  possible  this 
afternoon  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  neglected  in  the  future. 
'I'he  (irocers’  .Association  has  always  been  helpful  to  the 
(iovernment.  The  Institute  of  Certified  (irocers  has  helped 
the  Government  upon  many  occasions.  'I'heir  students  are 
given  a  scholarship  by  the  Ministry,  and  a  ptirtion  of  the 
advantages  of  that  scholarship  is  to  take  the  successful 
student  on  a  tour  of  the  food-producing  areas  of  Great 
Britain,  and  included  in  the  itinerary  is  a  visit  to  a  canning 
factory. 

“  VA’e  do  realise  that  the  grocers’  assistant  is  an  im|)ortant 
factor.  Up  and  down  the  country  there  have  been  some¬ 
thing  like  icx)  National  Mark  weeks,  and  the  competitions 
have  almost  invariably  included  a  prize  for  window  dressing. 
So  that  the  grocers’  assistant  has  been  considerc'd. 

‘‘  During  the  ne.xt  few  months  my  colleagues  of  the  .Minis¬ 
try,  and  also  members  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  will 
be  visiting  various  associations  to  explain  the  reasons  b<*hind 
the  Empire  Movement  and  also  the  Nation.al  Mark  Scheme. 
1  am  wondering  whether  those  associations  are  precluded, 
by  their  rules,  from  inviting  grocers’  assistants  to  attend 
their  meetings  in  order  that  the  messages  that  may  be  given 
there  may  go  directly  to  the  man  who  is  in  contact  with 
the  customer.” 


More  About  Fish. 

Mr.  C.  VV.  Banks  gave  some  useful  information  on  bris¬ 
ling  cannitig.  “  Our  factories  have  been  canning  them  for 
some  considerable  time,”  he  said,  ”  and  our  total  output  is 
10  million  cans  per  year.  I  think  that  10  million  cans  per 
annum  is  not  quite  an  exix-rimental  stage. 

”  You  all  know  that  the  sardine  does  its  best  work  when 
it  is  well  oiled.  Brisling  and  sild,  each  in  its  little  bath  of 
oil,  are  just  as  good  as  any  foreign  sardine.  We  can  pro¬ 


duce  brisling  and  sild.  Brisling  is  the  pure  British  sprat, 
but  unfortunately  the  sprat  is  cast  up  on  our  shores  at 
infrequent  intervals,  and  the  Press  gets  hold  of  the  story 
that  there  are  millions  of  sprats  thrown  on  the  shore  and 
we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  People  get  the  idea 
that  the  sprat  is  a  |H)or  little  thing,  but  it  is  the  actual 
Norwegian  brisling  for  which  you  jiay  40s.  a  case.  The 
Norwegians  work  their  profit  out  of  the  brisling  every 
three*  years.  'I'hey  get  a  good  catch.  They  pack  all  they 
possibly  can,  and  they  make  their  money  out  of  brisling. 
They  change  a  pound  note  by  selling  you  sild  at  20s.  a  case. 
The  cost  of  the  Norwegians  is  e.xactly  the  same,  with  the 
e.xception  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  brisling  is  just 
twice  what  they  pay  for  the  sild.  They  make  all  their 
money  on  brisling,  and  give  you  their  sild  back  again  for 
nothing.  1  do  not  know  why.  It  is  a  most  amazing  thing. 

“I  have  been  round  the  exhibition,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  say  one  word  to  the  British  manufacturer  of 
machinery.  There  is  not  one  item  in  the  exhibition 
which  is  of  any  interest  to  the  fish  canners.  I  hope  that 
by  next  year  the  British  manufacturers  and  the  British 
engint>t‘rs  will  have  something  to  show  the  fish  canners  as 
well  as  the  fruit  canners.  'I'here  is  no  washing  machine, 
and  there  is  no  hermetic  sealing  machine  for  irregularly 
shaped  cans.  1  think  that  at  our  own  place  we  manufac¬ 
ture  twelve  different  sized  tins,  all  with  a  lift  on  the  end. 

1  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  British  devisers  of  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealing  machines  have  taken  that  lift  on  the  lip  into 
consideration.  There  is  a  field  for  it.  There  is  no  head 
cutting  machine,  and  there  are  no  tomato  cutting  machines, 
so  that  there  is  scope  there.” 

This  concluded  the  discussion,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  in  re- 
plving  to  the  various  jH)ints  raised,  said,  if  one  thing  had 
ernet'gi'd  as  a  result  of  the  meeting,  it  was  the  extraordinary 
unanimitv  of  everyone  concerned  in  the  desire  to  push 
British  produce.  Every  sp<*aker  had  confirmed  the  point, 
and  it  was  an  important  and  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
mt'eting.  He  wished  tt)  congratulate  the  organisers  on  the 
excellent  results  of  the  Conference,  and  he  was  sure  all  the 
grocers  wt)uld  return  to  their  district  associations  imbued 
with  the  desire  to  sell  more  British  produce. 


The  photograph  below  shows  a  canning  line  for  a  fruit  pacl{  displayed  in 
operation  at  the  Parl^  IVorJ^s  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Platt,  Ltd.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Canners’  Convention  in  Manchester.  This  line  includes  a 
Rotary  Syruping  Machine,  a  Disc  Type  Ex¬ 
hauster,  a  Seaming  Machine,  and 
a  Continuous  Cooker 
and  Cooler. 
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Correspondence 


To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,  November  10,  1931. 

At  the  Manchester  Conference,  which  was  so 
exceedingly  successful,  many  matters  of  general  in¬ 
terest  were  discussed.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of 
business,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  follow'  up 
the  various  subjects  as  fully  as  one  could  have 
wished.  With  your  permission  I  propose  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  arising  out  of  the  discussions  at 
the  Conferences. 

Rusti-ng  of  Export  Tins 

An  interesting  discussion  on  the  advantages  of 
fibre  board  packing  took  place  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  which  the  advantage  of  the  fibre  outer  was 
e.xplained,  particularly  in  its  rust-preventing  qualities. 
Sir  Edgar  Jones,  however,  pointed  out  that  when 
tins  are  packed  in  a  cold  country  and  subsequently 
passed  through  the  tropics,  condensation  is  bound  to 
take  place  inside  the  outer  package,  and  this  is  liable 
to  set  up  rust. 

The  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  is  that  if  the  tins 
were  stove  lacquered  on  the  outside  the  possibility  of 
rusting  would  be  eliminated.  The  slight  extra  cost 
of  the  stoved  lacquer  would,  I  feel  sure,  more  than 
pay  for  itself  in  protecting  the  tin  and  preventing 
the  spotting  or  discoloration  of  the  label.  This  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  in  use  by  several  firms  for  some  time 
and  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Uniformity  of  Colour  in  Canned  Fruit 

Some  interesting  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  standard  colour  for 
coloured  fruits  packed  in  tins.  Complaint  was  made 
that  considerable  variation  occurs,  and  the  necessity 
of  some  standard  was  extremely  desirable. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  added  colour  or 
the  natural  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  same  class 
of  fruit,  here,  again,  lacquer  plays  a  very  important 
part.  A  double-lacquered  can  preserves  the  natural 
colour  in  a  most  wonderful  degree.  Long  research 
and  tests  at  Campden  have  proved  this  and,  of  course, 
it  is  well  known  to  most  of  your  readers.  I  only 
mention  it  to  suggest  that,  even  if  you  get  your 
standard  colour,  it  w'ould  be  necessary  to  double 
lacquer  your  cans  in  order  to  preserve  this  colour 
and  keep  it  at  its  full  strength. 

Lithographed  Cans  versus  Labels 

This  question  was  brought  forward  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  by  a  loquacious  competitor  of  mine,  who 
apparently  did  not  know  that  the  process  had  been 
in  use  on  the  Continent  for  the  last  twenty  years  or 
more.  The  can  decorated  with  inks  and  varnish  that 
will  stand  up  to  retorting  processes  is  used  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America.  The  result,  whilst 
satisfactory  in  many  ways,  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  full  gloss  and  rich  decoration  of  the  printed  label 
with  which  the  BritisT  packer  is  familiar.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  the  danger  of  the  marking  of  the  tin 


by  the  various  processes  from  retorting  to  packing. 
Quite  apart  from  this  danger  there  is  a  much  broader 
question — namely,  the  necessity  for  having  to  carry 
very  much  larger  stocks  of  packages  than  in  the  case 
of  the  labelled  can.  That  is,  how'ever,  a  matter 
between  the  can  maker  and  canner.  I  only  men¬ 
tion  it  because  I  do  not  want  the  canners  to  be  led 
away  by  the  sudden  bursts  of  enthusiasm  from  which 
we  are  all  liable  to  suffer  at  Conference  times. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  Leicester  last  year, 
when  I  pointed  out  the  “  snags  ”  appertaining  to  the 
litlmgraphed  can  for  high-processing  work.  They 
include  the  probable  hindrance  to  mass-production, 
the  necessity  of  holding  larger  stocks  by  can  maker 
and  canner.  but,  above  all,  the  psychological  effect 
on  retailer  and  consumer  of  changing  the  style  and 
finish  of  the  label  with  which  they  are  so  familiar. 

It  is  this  last  reason  which  impels  me  to  restrain 
a  natural  desire  to  put  a  “  new  ”  varnish  finish  on  the 
market  and  to  secure  fresh  trade  at  the  expense  of 
the  label  manufacturer.  If  and  when  there  is  a 
genuine  demand  on  the  part  of  the  canner  for  litho¬ 
graphed  cans,  my  firm’s  experience  of  supplying  this 
type  of  lacquer  abroad  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  at 
the  service  of  the  home  trade. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  very  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  during  the  last  year  or  two  in 
the  finish  of  the  varnishes,  lacquers,  and  inks  used 
for  cans  which  have  to  be  retorted.  Even  as  recently 
as  the  last  printing  exhibition  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  several  of  the  leading  ink  firms  in  this  country, 
and  I  can  testify  that  their  products  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  improved  since  then. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  LL.  Matthison, 
Director.  Arthur  Holden  and  Sons.  Ltd. 


To  the  Editor. 

Dear  .Sir,  November  h,  ig^i. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  excellent 
letter  in  The  Times,  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  say  the  following : 

I  believe  many,  many  years  will  pass  before  the 
canning  industry  will  give  as  much  satisfaction  to 
consumers  as  it  is  probably  already  giving  to  its 
shareholders.  No  business  of  this  nature  can  last, 
unless  quality  be  the  foundation.  Of  course,  propa¬ 
ganda  and  perpetual  advertising  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  public  will  also  bring  in  dividends,  but  is  this 
to  the  good  of  the  people  ? 

There  seems  to  be  a  craze  for  canning  en  masse, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  article  itself,  its  quality, 
or  technical  applications  are  suitable  for  the  tin. 
health,  or  palate.  When  rabbits  are  plentiful  and 
cheap,  in  the  tin  they  go.  When  somebody  has 
accidentally  caught  a  tunny  fish,  the  papers  lend  their 
pages  to  the  advisability  of  using  it  for  the  tin. 
Technical  questions  are  not  taken  into  consideration 
at  all. 

There  is  already  a  variety  of  fish  in  this  country 
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most  suitable  for  smoking — a  method  of  preserving 
so  much  cheaper,  simpler,  and  more  palatable  than 
the  tinned  article — and  yet  what  are  the  results? 
Raw  kippers,  raw  haddocks,  raw  salmon,  impaired 
digestion,  causes  of  many  ailments  of  the  alimentary 
tract  and  limited  demand  for  these  articles. 

You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  with  a  little 
scientific  knowledge,  goodwill,  and  genuine  desire 
to  help  the  people  and  country,  these  smoked  articles 
of  food  could  be  produced  of  far  superior  quality, 
but  if  improvements  are  not  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  simple  method  of  smoking,  can  we  expect 
greater  exertions  in  matters  pertaining  to  such  tech¬ 
nical  complications  as  canning? 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  A.  Ruffmax, 
Managing  Director.  Supex,  Ltd. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,  November  6,  1931. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  paragraph  on 
“  Meat  and  Fish  ”  in  the  present  number  of  Food 
Manufacture  and  in  your  letter  to  The  Times  of 
November  4,  deploring  the  lack  of  enterprise  in  the 
canning  industry  of  these  important  commodities. 

Having  travelled  in  many  lands  where  one  depends 
entirely  on  tinned  goods  for  months  together,  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  lack  of  enterprise  in  the  meat 
canning  industry.  The  meat  is  so  unappetisingly 
prepared  and  there  is  little  variety.  It  seems  that  no 
one  with  a  touch  of  imagination  has  ever  had  a  con¬ 
trolling  hand  in  their  preparation. 

The  most  obvious  failing  is  with  regard  to  the 
gravy  or  sauces  in  which  the  meat  is  preserved.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  canned  meats  depend  for  their 
appetising  almost  entirely  on  the  gravy  in  which 
they  are  served.  I  have  never  found  the  gravy  in 
canned  meats  even  bearable  without  additional 
flavouring  or  adjuncts. 

Now  the  people  who  most  use  canned  meats  are 
just  the  people  who  cannot  as  a  rule  give  this  extra 
skill  and  care  to  their  food,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  necessary.  It  should  be  possible  to  make 
canned  curries,  fricassees,  stews,  and  hot-pots  so 
delicious  that  no  additions  would  be  required.  There 
would  quickly  be  a  large  demand  from  many  lands 
for  such  goods.  . 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Laffan. 

I,  Marsham  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.  i. 


To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir. 

I  have  just  seen  your  letter  to  7' he  Times  of 
November  4.  and  your  plea  for  the  early  provision  of 
a  technical  research  station,  on  the  lines  of  Camp- 
den.  to  provide  those  interested  in  the  packing  (in¬ 
cluding  canning)  of  meats  and  fish  with  reliable  in¬ 
formation  and  guidance,  is  one  which  has  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support. 

In  my  capacity  as  demonstrator  in  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Preservation  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Women’s  Institutes,  I  am  continually  being  asked  for 
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instruction  in  bottling  chickens.  In  Canada  it  is 
generally  practised,  and  a  Canadian  woman  I  met 
this  summer  told  me  she  had  bottled  chicken  for 
twenty  years  without  a  failure.  I  have  experimented 
successfully,  using  the  intermittent  method  of  steril¬ 
isation  and  also  sterilising  under  10  to  15  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  but  until  we  have  reliable  investigation  behind 
us  people  are  afraid  of  any  possible  danger  and  do 
not  know  enough  to  guard  against  it.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  a  good  industry  lost  for  the  want  of  a  re¬ 
search  station  to  guide  us.  Many  people  want  to 
preserve  young  chickens,  seeing  in  this  a  more  profit¬ 
able  investment  than  keeping  them  until  fully  grown. 

I  hope  your  letter  will  have  some  effect,  for  it 
concerns  a  really  urgent  need. 

Yours  truly, 

I.  Elizabeth  Cranswick. 


The  letter  referred  to  as  being  published  in  “  The 
Times  "  of  November  4  is  reproduced  belozv. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES 

Sir, 

Widespread  interest  will  afjain  be  aroused  in  the  fruit 
.and  vegetable  preserving,  and  more  especially  canning, 
industries  by  the  holding  of  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show  and 
Canners’  Convention  at  Manchester  this  week.  Canners, 
growers,  and  scientists  will  meet  to  discuss  technical  problems 
associated  with  the  practice  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  such  problems  awaiting  solu¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  in¬ 
vestigations  at  the  Campden  and  Cambridge  research  stations, 
rendered  possible  by  the  harmonious  efforts  of  the  Ministry 
of  .Agriculture,  the  National  F^ood  Canning  Council,  the 
Food  Investigation  Board,  and  the  members  of  the  industry 
itself.  The  Campden  station,  it  will  be  recollected,  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  technical  matters  directly  bearing  on  large- 
scale  practice,  while  the  Low  Temperature  Research  Station 
at  Cambridge  concentrates  on  basic  principles  of  a  more 
purely  scientific  character.  No  doubt  the  next  twelve 
months  will  sht)w  even  greater  progress  in  both  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  industry  and  the  elucidation  of  its  technical 
difficulties. 

Thus,  the  present  position  and  further  outlook  of  English 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning  are  most  gratifying.  Now  that 
it  is  firmly  on  its  feet  and  well  able  to  look  after  itself,  the 
time  has  come  to  take  stock  of  the  closely  related  fish  and 
meat  preserving,  including  canning,  industries.  .At  present, 
in  spite  of  their  enormous  potentialities,  they  are  in  a  de¬ 
plorably  backward  condition  ;  they  are  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  unified  effort  and  a  failure  to  provide  them  with  a  centre 
for  information,  investigation,  and  instruction  on  lines 
similar  to  those  est.ablished  at  Campden,  Stavanger  in  Nor¬ 
way,  Wesermunde  in  (iermany,  Halifax  and  Prince  Rupert 
in  Canada,  and  Berkeley,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  Seattle 
in  L’.S..A.  It  is  true  that  valuable  work  of  a  fundamental 
nature  is  being  c.arried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Food 
Investigation  Board,  but  this  is  not  enough.  What  is 
urgently  required  is  a  “  |)ractical  ”  station  where  the  fish 
and  meat  industries  may  have  their  special  technical  problems 
taken  in  hand  and  from  which  reliable  information  may  be 
obtained  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  launching  of  enterprises 
in  a  field  that  offers  no  less  promise  of  success  than  does 
the  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
th.'it  no  time  will  be  lost  in  putting  into  ojx'ration  a  scheme 
wherebv  these  requirements  may  be  realised. 

I  am  yours  faithfufly, 

H.  B.  Cronshaw,  B..A.,  Ph.D.,  .A.I.C.. 

Editor  of  Fooo  -Mani  facti  re. 

231-2,  Strand,  AV’.C.  2. 

Sovetnher  i. 
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Enquiries 

Enquiries  are  dealt  with  immediately  on  receipt,  and  the  desired  information  is  communicated  in  full 
by  private  letter.  The  replies  given  below  are  merely  brief  abstracts  or  indications  that  the  names  and 
addresses,  or  whatever  may  have  been  requested,  have  been  supplied.  ,4ny  further  information  supplied 
to  us  ''elating  to  the  questions  appearing  below  willbe  passed  on  to  the  enquirers.  N.B. — Enquirers  are 
requested  to  use  the  special  form  in  the  advertisement  section. 


41 1.  W  here  can  u’c  obtain  cold  liquid  gum  or  glue  for 
labelling  on  very  hot  tin  {about  2(X)^  F.)  without  e7’entual 
discoloration  of  the  label?  (London.) 

Names  of  suitable  firms  submitted. 

412.  M  i7Z  you  please  supply  us  with  the  names  of  firms 
manufacturing  small  wooden  casks  for  food  products,  such 
as  custard  powder,  mustard,  etc.  The  size  we  require  is 
about  to  12  lbs.,  or.  say,  Sx  10  inches.  (London.) 

Names  sujiplied. 

413.  Required,  references  to  literature  or  publications  on 
the  preparation  of  hams  and  gannnons  for  tinning  purposes. 
(I.ondon.) 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothinj*  of  anv  |jractical  value. 

4t4.  Kindly  advise  us  of  firms  able  to  supply  an  automatic 
box  washing  machine.  The  boxes  are  of  various  sizes  up 
to  about  2^  or  3X3^  x  1  ft. 

\'arious  firms  recommendid. 

415.  HV  -wish  to  have  formula’  for  the  manufacture  of 
custard  powders  and  ice-cream  powders.  (Kent.) 

I'he  basis  of  custard  jiowder  is  usuallv  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  of  the  following  :  Cornflour,  arrowroot,  rice  flour, 
and  ]K)tato  flour,  together  with,  in  some  cases,  whole  dried 
|x«w(iered  eggs,  sugar,  or  gum  tragacanth.  The  mixture  is 
suitable  coloured  and  flavoured. 

'I'hus  (K)  parts  by  weight  of  cornflour  and  40  parts  of 
arrowrtKit  might  be  used  as  a  basis,  or  equal  parts  of  fine 
rice  flour  and  [xitato  flour,  generally  the  former. 

The  colouring  matter  is  usually  egg  yellow  and  the  flavour 
vanilla  or  almond.  Mixing  should  be  very  intimate  and 
thorough,  esix'cially  with  reference  to  the  colour  and  flavour. 
Take  particular  note  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  powder 
gelatinises,  and  the  colour  of  the  paste. 

.\s  regards  ice-cream  |xnvders,  we  would  refer  you  to 
p.  337  of  the  November  issue. 

416.  ll'i7Z  yon  please  give  us  the  names  of  makers  of  round 
cardboard  containers  with  metal  bottom  and  top,  lever  lid; 
capacity  14  lbs.  jam.  (.Manchester.) 

Likely  names  submitted. 

417.  W'e  are  contemplating  the  manufacture  of  a  jelly  mar¬ 
malade.  and  would  he  glad  to  receh’e  particulars  of  recipes 
and  processes,  (^'orkshire. ) 

Reference  should  be  made  to  an  article  on  the  subject 
published  in  the  .May,  1930,  issue,  p.  13 1. 

4tb.  Me  should  be  glad  to  have  recipes  for  gtanulated 
gravy,  and  also  for  sponge  cake  mixture.  (Baltimore,  U.S.  A.) 

For  the  fijrmer  we  would  refer  the  enquir«T  to  the  recipe 
publish^  in  the  .May,  i‘t3i,  issue. 

.As  regards  sjx<nge  »  ake  mixture,  one  rwijx-  is :  Equal 
parts  by  weight  of  sugar  and  flour;  12  eggs. 

The  sugar  is  warmed,  and,  while  warming,  the  flour  is 
siftetl  twice  to  aerate  it.  I'he  eggs  and  sugar  are  creamed 
for  twenty  minutes  and  then  the  flour  is  mixed  in.  Other 
reci[X's  and  general  information  are  given  in  B«nnion  and 
Stewart’s  Cake  .Manufacture  and  .Small  (foods  Production. 


410.  Required,  recipe  for  a  good  brass  polish,  either  paste 
or  liquid,  preferably  the  latter.  (Liverpt)ol.) 

1  he  following  may  serve  as  a  basis  fi)r  experiment :  Melt 
together  2  lbs.  palm  oil  and  2  lbs.  vaseline.  'I'hen  stir  in 
1  lb.  »)f  ]X)lishing  rouge,  i  lb.  tripoli,  1  oz.  oxalic  acid 
powder,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  perfume.  Do  not  pour 
t(x)  hot,  as  the  solids  will  tend  to  settle. 

420.  II  e  shall  he  obliged  if  you  "will  gh’e  us  names  of 
liritish  manufacturers  of  hydrogenated  oils.  (Switzerland.) 

.Some  informatk)n  supplied. 

421.  W’e  ohseri’e  that  under  Enquiry  So.  305  you  have 
given  one  of  your  subscribers  the  names  of  manufacturers 
of  machines  for  making  beef  cubes.  W'e  should  be  glad  to 
have  these  names.  (London.) 

Information  supplied. 

422.  I'nder  separate  coi’er  loe  are  sending  you  a  small  jar, 
and  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  let  us  know  cohere  supplies 
of  these  can  he  obtained.  (Edinburgh.) 

Suggestions  made. 

423.  Kindly  favour  us  with  further  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  moisture  testing  of  flour,  as  mentioned  in  your 
October  number,  p.  2()3.  (Surrev.) 

'I'here  are  two  rapid  methods:  (i)  Distillation;  (2)  elec¬ 
trical. 

References  to  Distillation. — \V.  Normann,  Z.  Angew. 
Chem.,  1923,  vol.  36,  p.  519;  1925,  vol.  38,  p.  380.  E. 
Liese,  Ch.  Ztg.,  1923,  vol.  47,  p.  438.  .Aufhauser,  Z.  .Ingew. 
('Item.,  1923,  vol.  36,  p.  197.  'I'ausz  and  Rumm,  Z.  Angew. 
Chem.,  i()2b,  vol.  39,  p.  155.  I’ritzker  and  Jungkung, 
Ch.  Ztg.,  1926,  vol.  50,  p.  962  ;  I92<>,  vol.  53,  p.  (k)3.  Hol- 
tap|X'l,  Ch.  Zentr.,  1926,  vol.  ii,  p.  1212.  Fairbrother  and 
Wood,  Ind.  ('hem.,  1930,  vol.  6,  j).  442;  1931,  p.  168. 
Friedrichs,  Ch.  Ztg.,  1929,  vol.  53,  p.  287. 

References  to  Electrical. — Berliner  and  Riiter,  “  Ueber 
Feuchtigkeits  bestimmungen  in  Weizen  und  Roggen  mit 
dem  D.K.  apparat,”  Z.  ges.  Muhlenwesen,  i<)29,  vol.  6. 
]).  I.  Briggs,  “.An  Electrical  Resistance  .Methtxl  for  the 
R.'tpid  Determination  of  the  Moisture  Content  of  (irain,” 
L'.S.  Dept.  .Agr.  Bur.  of  Plant,  Ind.  Cir.,  i<>o8.  No.  20. 
Burton  and  Pitt,  “  -A  New  Methixl  for  the  Rapid  Fistimation 
of  .Moisture  in  Wheat,”  Can.  J.  Research,  192*),  vol.  i, 
j).  155.  Coleman,  “  Recent  Development  in  Moisture  't  est¬ 
ing  .Apparatus,”  Amer.  Elevator  and  Crain  Trade,  1930, 
vol.  4(),  |).  234.  Zeleny,  “  .An  Electrical  .Methcxl  for  the 
.Measurem<‘nt  of  the  .Amount  of  .Moisture  in  (irain  and  other 
.Materials,”  Minn.  Eng.,  vol.  17,  j).  163.  (x)leman,  “  Quick 
Moisture  Methods,”  Cereal  Chemistry,  H)3i,  vol.  8,  p.  315. 

424.  Can  you  inform  us  where  we  can  obtain  “  Mellow 
Freeze,”  an  ingredient  for  making  ice-cream?  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. ) 

From  .Messrs.  Walktrs,  Ltd.,  5,  Laurel  Road,  Liverptx)!. 

425.  Will  you  kindly  put  us  in  touch  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  “  Colombia  ”  brand  of  condensed  milk, 
(Malta.) 

We  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  particular  brand. 
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42b,  Can  you  f*ivc  us  any  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  white  specks  in  anchovy  sauce?  (New  Zeal.'ind.) 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  these  consist  of  tyrosine 
(an  amino  acid),  which  has  crystallised  out  in  radially 
arranged  aggregates  of  needles.  Apparently  there  are  various 
contributing  causes.  .Attention  should  be  given  to  the  time 
••lapsing  after  catching  the  fish.  No  doubt  the  j)articular 
variety  of  fish  used  makes  a  difference.  .Anyhow,  it  is  a 
matter  for  research,  and  we  do  not  know  if  the  problem 
has  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

427.  ir/jat  ingredient  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  free 
running  table  salt?  (London.) 

We  have  dealt  with  this  question  previously.  It  is  stattd 
that  tri-basic  calcium  phosphate  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  |)reparation  of  such  salt. 

42S.  H  e  should  he  obliged  if  you  could  put  us  in  touch 
with  the  manufacturers  of  a  small  hand-driven  machine  for 
the  removing  of  stones  from  dates.  (Manchester.) 

Suggestions  made. 


42<».  Can  you  gh'e  us  a  formula  for  a  good  cake  powder? 
(St.  Leonards.) 


.Soft  flour 
('ream  of  tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  sod;i  ... 

('astor  sugar . 

Kgg  colour  and  flavour  as  desired. 


140  lbs. 

2  lbs.  140ZS. 
I  lb.  bozs. 

70  lbs. 


430.  li  e  would  appreciate  the  name  of  a  textbook  on  the 
preparation  of  tinned  cream.  (Newcastle.) 

'I'here  is  no  book  on  tbe  subject.  .\n  article  will  be  pul>- 
lished  in  the  .April  issue  of  this  journal  dealing  with  the 
latest  procedure. 

-13'-  ”  e  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  forward  any 
information  on  the  production  of  powdered  soups.  (.Aus¬ 
tralia.) 

'I'his  is  the  subject  of  an  article  to  appear  shortly  in  this 
journal.  The  basis  of  dried  sou|)s  is  usually  jwa  or  lentil 
flour.  Dried  tomato,  onion,  sj)inach,  or  some  other  vege¬ 
table  powder  may  be  added.  To  obtain  a  meat  flavour, 
meat  extract  or  glutamate  preparation  m.iy  be  used.  This 
is  a  big  subject,  as  so  many  variations  are  |)ossible  hence 
we  have  arranged  for  an  article  to  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

4^2.  Sames  of  manufacturers  required  who  would  be  able 
to  supply  corks  for  tomato  sauce  bottles  (full  particulars  of 
these  corks  accompanied  the  enquiry.  (Rhodesia.) 

Recommendations  made. 


433.  11  e  understand  that  white  ini'ert  sugar  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  H’c  should  be  glad  of  par¬ 
ticulars.  (Liverpool.) 

The  information  requested  was  supplied.  .\  great  deal  has 
also  been  published,  especially  in  .America,  dealing  with  this 
subject,  Jind  various  {)atents  have  been  taken  out. 

434.  Request  for  a  recipe  for  tomato  sauce  for  pork  and 
beans.  (London.) 

This  was  su[)|)lied. 


435.  Required,  recipes  using  fresh  cream  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  salad  cream  and  mayonnaise,  ((ilasgow.) 

Below  are  two  which  we  think  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
experiment  : 


Mayonnaise 

('ream  ... 

A'inegar  ... 

Yolks  of  eggs 
.Salad  oil 

J^bgar  . 

•Salt  . 

Mustard 


Dressing. 

I  pint 

.  i  pint 

.  6  pints 

I  oz. 

.  I  oz. 

I  oz. 

...  ^  oz. 


Mix  the  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  mustard  well  together  in  a 
basin,  or,  on  a  large  scale,  in  a  jacketted  pan ;  add  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs ;  then  the  vinegar,  and  lastlv  the 
cream.  .Stir  the  mixture,  heating  with  hot  water,  till  the 
temperature  reaches  ibj®  F.  and  it  acquires  the  consistency 
of  custard.  If  this  dressing  is  to  be  bottled  for  long,  it 
will  require  slightly  more  acid,  :is  the  kee|)ing  properties 
are  de|)endent  on  the  ^H. 


Mayonnaise  Sauce. 

A’olks  of  t’ggs 
French  mustartl 

.Salt  . 

Pe|)per 

Tarragon  vinegar  ... 

Best  olive  oil 

('ream  . 


4 

2  drams 
2  drams 
to  taste 

1  oz. 

2  pints 
I  oz. 


Place  the  volk  of  eggs,  mustard,  salt,  and  pej)per  in  a 
b.isin  ;  stir  quickly  with  ;i  wjHxlen  stirrer;  add  the  oil,  at 
first  drop  by  tlrop,  then  nu)re  rapidly,  and  at  intervals  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar.  By  stirring  well  the  mixture  should  ;u- 
quin*  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Finally,  add  the 
cream,  stirring  all  the  time.  If  it  is  required  to  keep  this 
mixture  for  long,  more  acid  will  be  required.  The  emulsion 
will  be  m;ule  more  r.apidly  if  a  little  of  a  former  batch  be 
useil  as  ;i  st.nrter. 


Poultry  Canning  {Continued  front  pa^e  354) 

of  the  lowest  temperature  of  processing  compatible 
with  that  grade  of  sterilisation  (and  in  some  cases 
this  does  not  mean  the  entire  absence  of  spores  of 
micro-organisms)  which  will  ensure  practically  un¬ 
limited  keeping  properties.  A  long  sterilisation  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature  (even  though  it  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  duplication  of  plant)  is  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  short  and  sharp  sterilisation  at  high 
temperature. 

Tlie  final  step  in  actual  canning  operations  is  the 
cooling  of  the  cans.  This  may  be  done  by  “  pressure 
cooling  ” — undoubtedly  the  best  and  safest  way — or 
otherwise.  It  may  be  of  interest,  in  passing,  to  men¬ 
tion  that  in  certain  cases  cooling  may  be  effected 
simply  by  leaving  the  catis  in  the  air,  after  they  have 
emerged  from  the  retort,  without  prejudice  either 
to  the  product  or  the  “  collapse  ”  of  the  can. 


Processing  Times  and  Temperatures 

\Vk  have  received  from  K.  F.  Meyer,  of  the  George  Williams 
Htxijier  Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  I'niversity  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  copy  of  Hulletin  No.  26-L  (National  Fanners'  .Assix'ia- 
tion  Research  Laboratory,  January,  ii),?’).  entitled  /’recesses  tor 
.\’ou-.AciJ  Canned  Foods. 

In  this  bulletin  are  presented  the  sterilising  processes  for  non¬ 
acid  fcx)ds  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Fanners’  .Ass(x:iation  at  their  meeting  in  ('hicago  on  January  iS, 
lUjo,  to  be  effective  until  .April  i,  iqji,  by  which  date  it  was  ex- 
(lected  that  the  list  of  processes  would  be  extended  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  data  resulting  from  experimental  work  now  in  progress. 

Prefacing  the  list  of  processes  are  approved  rec'onimendations 
with  respect  to  equipment  and  its  operation,  as  well  as  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  terms  used  in  the  processing  tables.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  the  correct  interpretation  and  proper  use  of 
the  processes  given  in  the  l'i;'!ctt:i. 
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Air  Filters. 

An  order  for  twenty-nine  air  filters 
with  a  total  capacity  of  over  35o,txxi 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute,  to  be  installed 
in  one  super-buildinj*  in  London,  has 
been  received  b\  the  Visco  Enj^ineering 
Co.,  Ltd. 

I'his.  it  is  believed,  is  easily  the 
largest  air  filter  installation  ever  ordered 
for,  or  insttilled  in,  one  building  in  this 
countr\ . 

*  *  * 

British  Plant  for  Holland. 

Industrial  Waste  Eliminators,  Ltd., 
of  London,  W.C.  1,  announce  that, 
against  considerable  Continental  com¬ 
petition,  they  succeeded  in  securing  a 
contract  for  the  supply  of  an  “  Iwel  ” 
p.'itent  dry  process  plant  for  Purmerend, 
Holltind,  which  is  to  be  employed  for 
the  treatment  of  condemned  carcases, 
fitllen  animals,  etc. 

This  installation,  which  is  being 
installed  in  order  to  comply  with  Dutch 
Government  laws  and  is  more  or  less 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government, 
is  one  of  several  which  will  be  located 
throughout  Holland,  and  the  order  was 
placed  only  after  full  investigation  of 
(ierman  and  Swiss  wet  rendering  and 
benzine  systems. 

*  *  * 

.Among  others,  recent  orders  have 
also  been  received  for  “  Iwel-Laabs  ” 
plants  from  the  Winterswijk  Munici¬ 
pality,  Holland,  this  being  a  duplicate 
unit  of  a  plant  which  they  already  have 
running ;  .a  plant  which  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  .Stanley  .Abattoir,  Liver- 
[K)ol.  for  the  utilisation  of  the  by-pro¬ 
ducts;  and  one  for  the  .Morecambe  and 
Hevsham  Municipality  for  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  not  only  animal  by-products,  but 
of  fish  waste,  etc. 

«  *  * 

Glass  in  the  Foodstuffs  Industry. 

.An  e.xhibition  of  modern  technical 

and  artistic  glasses  is  now  in  progress 
at  the  Science  Museum,  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  London,  to  illustrate  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  modern  science  to  glass 
technologv.  On  Thursday  afterntxms, 
at  4.45  p.m.,  public  lectures  on  various 
aspects  of  the  glass  industry  are  being 
given  bv  well-known  experts.  On  Thurs- 
dav,  December  10,  a  lecture  will  be 

given  on  “(ilass  in  the  I'oodstuffs  In- 

dustrv  ”  bv  E.  .A.  Coad-Pr\or,  Esq., 
B..A.,  (the  L'nited  filass  Bottle  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Ltd.). 


British  Chemical  Plant  Exhibition. 

.A  request  has  been  sent  to  all  exhibi¬ 
tors  asking  f(jr  their  views  on  : 

(a)  'I'he  value  of  the  exhibition  to 
them. 

(h)  Their  opinion  as  to  the  best  inter¬ 
val  betwe-en  future  exhibitions. 

(c)  .A  mutual  arrangement  to  avoid 
clashing  bv  arranging  national  chemi- 


Trade  Notes 

cal  plant  exhibitions  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  in  different 
years. 

(d)  Suggestions  for  improvement  in 
regard  to  the  organisation  of  future  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Fifty-four  firms  were  asked  for  their 
opinions ;  of  which  fifteen  firms  did  not 
reply,  and  twenty-eight  firms  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  results,  although 
the  full  effect,  naturally,  will  not  be  felt 
for  some  time. 

The  following  numbers  of  firms  con¬ 
sidered  the  interval  between  future  ex¬ 
hibitions  should  be  : 

4-5  years  .  2 

3-4  I 

3  fX 

2  , ,  ...  ...  ...  ^ 

-Annually  ...  ...  ...  2 

No  opinion  ...  ...  ...  13 

Nine  firms  ap[)roved  the  suggested 
arrangements  to  avoid  clashing  with 
Continental  exhibitions ;  three  firms, 
further,  being  definitely  of  the  opinion 
that  the  exhibition  in  this  countrv 
should  be  confined  to  British  firms. 
Fourteen  firms  expressed  their  definite 
willingness  to  participate  in  future  ex¬ 
hibitions,  while  a  further  six  firms 
would  pn)bably  do  so. 

Several  firms  congratulated  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  detailed  organisation  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  afforded  them 
as  compared  with  other  exhibitions, 
while  others  praised  the  attendance  of 
exactly  the  right  type  of  visitor. 

Various  other  suggestions  have  been 
recei\ed,  and  will  be  considered  b\  the 
committee  for  future  use;  in  particular, 
the  value  was  stressed  of  a  special 
meeting,  such  as  the  jubilee  celebra¬ 
tions,  as  an  attraction  which  intensified 
publicity.  Other  points  include  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  catalogue  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  the  restriction  of  entrv 
to  British  firms,  alteration  in  hours  of 
o{x?ning,  the  award  of  medals  and 


diplomas,  imprtwed  direction  signs,  all 
exhibits  being  on  one  floor,  the  restric¬ 
tion  or  widening  of  the  scope  of  the 
exhibition,  other  centres  than  London, 
etc.  In  view  of  the  promises  of  sup¬ 
port  for  a  future  exhibition,  a  survey 
has  already  been  made  of  available 
halls,  with  the  provisional  idea  of  an 
exhibition  in  1934.  This  should  enable 
the  managing  committee  for  the  next 
exhibition  to  select  a  reallv  suitable 

hall,  if  such  exists,  and  so  avoid  the 

main  difficulties  encountered  owing  to 
the  inherent  disadvantages  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Central  Hall. 

«  x  * 

Personal. 

Mr.  Barlow,  of  the  Metal  Bo.\  Co., 
Ltd.,  is  now  in  .America  on  a  business 
trip  which  is  likely  to  last  for  about 
two  months. 

*  «  « 

.Mr.  David  Hamilton  has  been  ap- 
|)ointed  London  representative  of  Bir- 
mal  Chemical  Engineers. 

*  *  * 

.An  increased  duty  on  canned  goods  is 
expected  to  be  levied  on  imports  at 

•Shanghai,  according  to  a  contemporary. 
This  would  further  depress  trade,  as 

the  volume  of  canned  foods  business 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1931  was 
40  per  cent,  fjelow  the  1930  rate  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  1930  trade  in  this  line 
was  30  per  cent,  below  1929. 

*  *  * 

Engineering  Exhibition  at  Cardiff. 

.At  the  Cardiff  Engineering  Exhibi¬ 
tion  last  month  .Messrs.  G.  .A.  Harvev 
and  Co.  (London),  Ltd.,  showed  an  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  perforated  metals. 
Phis  firm  s|)ecialises  in  both  |)er.forated 
metal  and  woven  wire  suitable  for 
screening,  grinding,  separating,  and 


The  Bliss  High-Speed  Double  Seamer  described  on  Page  334  of  the 
November  Issue. 
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filtering  such  widely  different  com¬ 
modities,  as  coal,  coke,  gravel,  ore, 
sugar,  food  products,  and  fine  chemi¬ 
cals.  .\  selected  range  of  ornamental 
patterns  for  radiator  covers,  pipe  guards, 
grilles,  and  ventilating  panels  were  also 
on  view. 

•Apart  from  heavy  plate  work  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  chemical  and  allied 
trades,  Messrs.  Harvey  have  a  unique 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  sheet  metal 
work,  wire  work,  tank  making,  and 
galvanising,  the  latter  being  concisely 
dealt  with  in  their  brochure  recently 
issued — No.  518. 

*  »  * 

Fillinii  and  Packaging  Machines. 

I'he  packaging  of  a  food  product  can 
often  offer  almost  as  much  difficulty  as 
its  manufacture.  Its  acidity  or  alka¬ 
linity  may  bar  the  use  of  certain 
metals ;  it  may  be  so  volatile  as  to  be 
difficult  to  fill  without  evaporation,  or 
so  viscous  as  hardly  to  move  at  all. 
If  it  is  a  powder,  fresh  problems  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  dust  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  filling  room  may 
arise. 

One  firm  which  has  had  very  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  solving  all  manner 
of  filling  problems,  and  which  numbers 
among  its  customers  firms  whose  names 
are  household  words  in  the  food  indus¬ 
tries,  is  the  .Albro  Filling  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Holloway,  N.  7.  Well 
over  seventy  different  types  of  filling 
machines  are  manufactured  by  them ; 
one  of  the  most  generally  applied  is 
the  rotary  vacuum  standard  type.  The 
advantages  of  vacuum  filling  in  the 
detection  of  faulty  containers,  leak¬ 
age,  and  mess  prevention  arc  well 
known,  and  this  type  can  fill  containers 
ranging  from  half-ounce  to  half-gallon 
capacities  at  rates  of  from  2,o(K)  to 
5,000  per  hour.  'I'he  “  rotary  mono- 
ceptor  ”  is  the  standard  .Albro  machine 
for  free-flowing  liquids  such  as  whisky, 
pasteurised  milk,  which  are  filled  at 
the  rate  of  b,(KX)  bottles  ])t‘r  hour  or 
more.  .A  feature  of  .Albro  fillers  is  the 
gentle  way  in  which  the  bottles  are 
lifted  uj)  to  the  suction  and  filler 
nozzles;  with  ordinary  cam-operated 
lifts  the  action  is  a|)t  to  be  rough  and 
unsteady,  with  possibilities  of  chipped 
bottles  and  nipped  fingers,  but  on  the 
.Albro  types  this  has  been  eliminated. 

Quite  viscous  liquids,  such  as  oils  tmd 
creams,  can  also  be  vacuum  filled ;  a 
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single  head  machine  for  this  duty  will 
have  an  output  varying  with  the  size  of 
the  bottle,  but  averaging  about  c)oo  per 
hour.  This,  of  course,  can  be  multi¬ 
plied  as  desired,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  heads  used.  For  similar  duties, 
but  with  much  higher  outputs,  are  the 
.Albro  travelling  fillers,  which  fill  tins 
and  jars  with  hot  or  cold  liquids,  and 
creams,  at  up  to  15,000  containers  per 
hour.  .A  weight-operated  filler,  requir¬ 
ing  no  power,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  supplied  ti)  fill  tins  with  heavy  oily 
substances  ;it  speeds  of  from  yyo  to 
I  ,o»jo  per  hour,  and  these  are  capable  of 
handling  containers  t)f  up  to  70  lb. 
capacity. 

Powders,  such  as  cornflour  and  cus¬ 
tard  powder  are  handled  by  several 
types  of  vacuum  fillers,  so  designed 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  of 
the  powder  escaping  into  the  air  to 
create  dust.  These  are  vacuum  oper¬ 
ated,  handling  packages  up  to  i  lb.  in 
weight  at  the  rate  of  10  per  minute  for 
each  filling  head,  while  smaller  con¬ 
tainers  are  filled  correspondingly  more 
rajjidly.  Other  products  of  the  firm  in¬ 
clude  fish  and  meat  paste  fillers,  bottle 
rinsing,  tin-lidding,  and  stopper -jircss- 
ing  conveyors,  vacuum  pumps,  etc., 
and  readers  with  filling  problems  to 
solve  will  find  considerable  assistance 
in  the  firm’s  lists. 

*  *  * 

A  New  High-Speed  Steam  Engine. 

The  Drysdale  “  Thermall  ”  steam 
engine  is  described  in  a  brochure 
recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Drysdale 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  (ilasgow.  This  new 
engine  is  of  the  high-speed,  vertical  en¬ 
closed  forced  lubrication  type,  and  it  is 
designed  with  the  aim  of  providing  an 
engine  which,  while  having  a  consider¬ 
ably  more  economical  steam  consump¬ 
tion  than  ordiniiry  single  cylinder  units, 
should  be  no  less  simple  and  reliable 
and  little  more  costly.  .All  three  of 
these  requirements,  it  is  said,  have  been 
met  in  the  “  'Phermall  ”  engine,  which 
is  claimed  to  have  a  consumption 
25  per  cent,  less  than  normal  existing 
types,  while  being  no  more  complicated, 
at  only  a  slightly  higher  price. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
new  engine  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
separate  steam  and  exhaust  valves, 
which  are  situated  side  by  side  at  the 
front  of  the  engine,  operated  by  radial 
valve  gear  from  the  crank  webs,  which 
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are  utilised  as  eccentrics.  The  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  this  arrangement  are  : 

(1)  reduction  of  temperature  changes; 

(2)  less  live  steam  leakage;  (3)  better 
cylinder  drainage  and  general  increased 
efficiency  resulting  from  the  better 
steam  flow  and  reduction  of  “  wire¬ 
drawing.”  The  engine  is  compact  but 
accessible,  and  is  specially  suited  for 
direct  coupling  to  centrifugal  pumps, 
electric  generators,  etc.,  and  in  cases 
where  higher  power  is  required  is  avail¬ 
able  in  twin  cylinder  or  compound  form. 

*  ♦  * 

We  are  informed  by  the  United  Phos¬ 
phate  and  Malt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Uphosma 
House,  King’s  Cross,  N.  i,  that  their 
general  manager,  Mr.  W.  J.  Holmes, 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  company 
at  a  general  meeting  on  October  28, 
1031. 

*  •  * 

Canning  Equipment. 

.A  new  catalogue  of  equipment  for 
the  canning  industry  has  been  issued 
by  F.  J.  Ballard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
I'ividale,  Tipton,  Staffs.  Much  useful 
information  will  be  found  in  this  cata¬ 
logue.  Thus  a  description  is  given  of 
the  various  oj)erations  of  an  automatic 
fruit  canning  line.  Particulars  are 
given  concerning  water  exhausters, 
variable  di.scharge  cookers  and  coolers, 
and  also  other  types  of  this  plant,  fruit 
washer,  pea  shelling  machine,  pea 
cleaners,  pea  grading  machine,  blanch¬ 
ing  machine,  retorts,  can  boxer,  can 
drainer,  etc. 

Messrs.  Ballard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  enterprise 
in  so  quickly  and  completely  resptind- 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  canning 
industry  in  this  country. 

*  *  * 

Soyolk  for  Meat  Preparations. 

In  sausages,  meat  pies,  meat  and  fish 
pastes,  galantines,  and  suchlike  goods, 
the  inclusion  of  Soyolk  as  a  binder  has 
much  to  commend  it,  as,  while  con¬ 
ferring  practical  assistance  to  the 

manufacturer,  it  also  contributes  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  fix)d  value  of  the 
article  produced. 

Most  binders,  of  course,  are  of  a 

starchy  nature,  but  Soyolk  is  a  starch- 
free  flour,  and  its  addition  to  any  such 
fixxls  could  hardly  be  in  any  way 

viewed  as  adulteration. 


The  Bliss  Automatic  High-Speed  Body-maker  described  on  Page  334  of  the  November  Issue. 
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Fig.  2. 


2  illustrates  a  semi-circular, 
steam-jacketed  pan  which  is  fitted  with 
stirrinf*  gear  and  tipping  gear.  These 
pans  have  hfs-n  supj)lied  tu  [Kttted  meat 
makers  and  tithers. 


Confectionery  Trade  in  Jamaica, 

ImiK)rts  of  confectionery  into  Jamaica 
in<Tease<l  from  550,413  Ihs.,  valued  at 
Si  10,202  in  ip2f)  to  ^38,546  lbs.,  worth 
*^'3^<255  in  1929,  but  then  decreased  to 
with  a  value  of  $119,294 
in  1930.  Keci-ipts  from  the  L’nited 
•Stati-s  in  i<,3o  were  277,552  lbs.,  valued 
^35*.35'-  ImfKirts  from  the  I  nited 


and  experimental  work,  produced  an 
article  to  which  the  trtide  has  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  for  many  years. 

'J'he  inks  protected  by  one  coat  of 
Retortaline,  which  were  subjected  to 
this  considi-rable  tiTTijierature,  withstood 
the  extreme  heat  and  retained  their 
colours  in  a  marked  degr**e.  Further 
developments  in  the  work  pioneered  by 
this  firm  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


Estimated  Production  of  Filberts. 

Total  production  of  unshelled  filberts 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin  this  year  is 
estimated  at  95  per  cent,  of  last  year’s 


Fig.  2. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  retort  for  low  pres¬ 
sure  ccMiking,  in  which  the  material  is 
arranged  on  trucks  or  shelves.  It  is 
provid«*d  with  a  quick  opening  door 
and  .'1  serii-s  of  he.aters  or  gas  burners 
at  the  base. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  I  shows  a  horizontal,  mild  steel, 
riveted  autocl.ave  for  a  high  [iressure 
cooking.  Charging  is  done  by  running 
in  on  trucks  through  a  Large  removable 
enil  door.  The  working  (iressure  may 
be  i(X)  lbs.  jier  square  inch. 


Kingdom  amounted  to  359,729  lbs., 
with  a  value  of  $(i8,S8S.  Only  one  firm 
in  Jamaica  manufactures  confectioner\ , 
its  products  being  lollipops,  paradise 
plums,  lemon  and  pear  drops,  Turkish 
delight,  caramels,  nougat,  coated  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  gum  drops.  The  present  esti¬ 
mated  output  of  this  concern  is  about 
i,5(X)  lbs.  per  wt'ek.  This  firm  has 
recently  engaged  a  competent  confec¬ 
tionery  malter,  and  has  engaged  two 
salesmen  to  cover  the  island.  Locally 
m.'ide  hard  sweets  sell  at  is.  per  lb. 

Hard  sweets  are  po|)ular  in  Jamaica. 
Chocolate  bars  and  caramel  enjoy  a 
fair  demand,  while  boxed  chocolates 
have  a  small  demand  except  during  the 
Christmas  season. 


Decorated  Cans. 


.\t  the  Imjierial  Fruit  .Show,  Man¬ 
chester,  considerable  attention  was 
directed  to  the  display  of  decorated  and 
retorted  tins  printed  in  seven  colours 
and  finished  with  Retortaline,  which 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 

Ingham  Clark  and  Co.  These  con 
tainers  had  been  filled  and  re¬ 
torted  at  212°  F.  for  half  an 
hour,  by  a  reputable  firm  of 
packers,  under  practical  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Messrs.  Robt.  Ingham  Clark 
and  Co.  state  that  they  have, 
n  rcsiilf  of  I'ontinuf'd  studv 


total  crops.  F'stimated  production  in 
the  various  districts  expressed  as  per¬ 
centages  of  last  year’s  crop  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Tarragon,  S|)ain,  2fK)  per  cent. ; 
Italy,  including  both  Naples  and  Sicily, 
179  per  cent.  ;  and  Turkey,  43  per  <'ent., 
in  comparison  with  last  year. 

Stocks  :ire  probablv  slightly  above 
those  on  this  date  last  year.  The 
market  continues  dull,  with  jirices 
showing  an  additional  decline  for 
prom|)t  shipment  quotations.  In  view 
of  the  probable  supply  and  jirobable 
poor  demand,  |)articularly  from  Ger¬ 
many,  which  is  the  heaviest  buyer,  the 
market  for  the  coming  season  does  not 
appear  encouraging. 


Pressure  Retorts. 


:ind  preparing  foodstuffs  for  packing 
and  canning.  It  is  generally  made  in 
stainless  steel  and  can  be  made  any 
size  and  for  any  pressure. 


We  illustrate  here  two  useful  retorts 
made  by  W.  J.  Fraser  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Dagenham 


Meat  Packing  Plant. 


We  reproduce  an  illustration  (Fig.  i) 
of  a  steam-jackett‘d  pan  made  bv 
Israel  Newton  and  .Sons,  of  Bradford, 
for  cooking  meats,  boiling  bones,  fat 
rendering  and  refining,  tripe  boiling. 
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New  Companies 


W.  T.  Avery  (Confectioners),  Limited.  (260272.)  17,  Vic¬ 

toria  Road,  Mablethorpe,  Lines.  To  carry  on  bus.  as  bakers, 
confectioners,  etc.  Noni.  Cap.  :  ;^2,ooo  in  £\  shares  (i,5o<j  pref. 
and  500  ord.). 

HURSTALi.  AND  Dodds,  LIMITED.  (260021.)  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  mnfrs.  and  bottlers  of  and  dlrs.  in  mineral  waters, 
essences,  syrups,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^3,ooo  in  shares. 

Crostons  of  Blackpool,  Limited.  (260310.)  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  bakers’  sundriesmen,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  1,500  in 

shares. 

William  Nelstrop  and  Company,  Limited.  (26<xj82.)  To  take 
over  the  bus.  of  corn  and  flour  millers  and  mchts.  cd.  on  at  the 
.\lbion  Corn  Mills,  Heaton  Norris,  Lancs,  as  William  Nelstrop 
and  Co.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^^55,ooo  in  shares. 

.\mora  Supply  Co.mpany,  Limited.  (260305.)  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  flavouring  and  other  essences,  etc. 
Nom.  Cap.  ;  100  in  £1  shares.  Dirs.  :  To  be  appointed  by  the 

subs.  Qual.  of  dirs.  :  £1. 

Bar  ClCM,  Limited.  (260199.)  *66,  Rye  Lane,  Beckham, 

S.E.  15.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  chewing 
gum,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £^,^00  in  4,000  ord.  shares  of  2S.  6d. 
and  4,000  pref.  of  ;^i. 

Barnc  Tea  Company,  Limited.  (260174.)  To  carry  on  the  bus. 
of  tea  and  coffee  mchts.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  in  £i  shares. 

Kiltykakes,  Limited.  (260249.)  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

W.C.  2.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  biscuit  mnfrs.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  : 
;^5oo  in  shares. 

M.  Standeven,  Limited.  (260186.)  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
provision  mchts.,  etc.,  cd.  on  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  Vorks,  as 
M.  Standeven.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^3,5oo  in  £\  shares. 

West  Country  Creamery,  Limited.  (259691.)  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  dairymen,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £20,200  in  £\  shares 
(10,000  ist  pref.,  10,000  2nd  pref.,  99  “  A  ”  management,  and 
loi  “  B  ”  management). 

Condiments  (Sales),  Li-mited.  (259800.)  To  enter  into  an 
agmt.  with  the  Condiments  Company  (1930),  Ltd.,  to  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  sales  agents  for  the  products  of  that  company,  etc. 
Nom.  Cap.  :  £\oo  in  £i  shares. 

P.  AND  E.  Potato  Merchants,  Limited.  (259532.)  The  Goods 
Depot,  Tooting  Junction,  S.W.  17.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a 
potato  mcht.,  etc.,  cd.  on  by  .■\.  J.  Peacock  at  Tooting  Junction. 
Nom.  Cap.  :  /'500  in  £\  shares. 


Darro,  Limited.  (259522.)  7,  William  Street,  Knightsbridge, 
S.W.  I.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  confectioners,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  : 
£2iK)  in  £i  shares. 

Lactophane  (British  Holdings),  Limited.  (259744.)  4,  Broad 
Street  Place,  E.C.  2.  To  investigate  and  test  transparent  wrap¬ 
ping  material  mnfrd.  from  caseine  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire,  and  particularly  to  hold  an  interest  in  any 
company  formed  to  mnfre.  and  deal  in  such  material.  Nom. 
Cap.  :  >f3,<x)o  in  2,850  prefd.  ord.  shares  of  and  3,000  ord. 
of  IS. 

Chck'olate  Delight,  Limited.  (260308.)  To  carry  on  the  bus. 
of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  chocolate,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  .>^500  in 
£i  shares. 

Hygienic  Animal  Food  Company,  Limited.  (259680.)  To  take 
over  the  hygienic  animal  food  purveying  bus.  cd.  on  at  143, 
Golder’s  Green  Road,  N.W.,  as  Jack  and  Jill.  Nom.  Cap.  ; 
;^i,ooo  in  £i  shares. 

Korebo  Delicacy  Company,  Limited.  (260264.)  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  and  distributors  of  preserves,  etc.  Nom. 
Cap.  :  £100  in  £\  shares. 

Benhill  Machinery  Company,  Limited.  (259761.)  To  carry- 
on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  machinery  for  moulding, 
wrapping,  packing,  and  grading  provisions,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  : 
£^i'<o  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.  :  To  be  appointed  by  the  subs. 

Northern  Fruit  Brokers,  Limited.  (259831.)  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  importers  and  expiorters  of  and  mchts.  and  dlrs.  in 
fruits,  vegetable  products,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^ioo  in  shares 
(60  pref.  and  40  ord.).  Dirs.  :  To  be  appointed  by  the  subs. 
Qual.  of  dirs.  :  None  required.  Remun.  of  dirs.  :  As  voted  by 
the  CO. 

Hartog’s  Margarine  Works,  Limited.  (259805.)  32,  Foster 
Lane,  E.C.  1.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mchts.  and  dlrs.  in 
margarine,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;fioo  in  shares.  Dirs.  :  To  be 
appointed  by  the  subs.  Qual.  of  dirs.  :  None  required. 

J.  K.  Husband  and  Company,  Lkmited.  (259589.)  i.  Great 
Tower  Street,  E.C.  3.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  provision  and 
produce  mchts.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  /'i,ioo  in  1,000  pref.  .shares 
of  and  2,000  ord.  of  is.  Dirs.  :  To  be  appointed  by  the  subs. 
Qual.  of  dirs.  :  £\o  shares  or  stock.  Remun.  of  dirs.  :  As  voted 
by  the  co. 

F^llarco  Products,  Limited.  (259606.)  To  carry  on  the  bus. 
of  mnfg.  and  marketing  cereal,  milk,  coffee,  and  cocoa  products 
or  preparations,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;fioo  in  £\  shares. 


Recent  Trade  Marks 


This  list  of  Trade  Marks  of  interest  to  readers  has  been 
selected  from  the  “  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal,"  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.  The  “  Trade  Marks  Journal"  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  IV. C.  2, 
price  IS.  weekly  (annual  subscription  £2  lor.). 

ZEETA. — 522,147.  Substances  used  as  food  or  as  ingredients  in 
food,  but  not  including  dried  fruits,  and  canned  fruits,  canned 
fish,  and  not  including  any  goods  of  a  like  kind  to  any  of 
these  excluded  goods.  John  Barker  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  83, 
Kensington  High  Street,  London,  W.  8.  November  4. 
(Associated.) 

521,441.  A  label  device  bearing  a  harvest  scene  and  the  words 
*'  St.  Guthbert’s  Breakfast  Oats."  Breakfast  Oats.  St. 
Cuthbert's  Co-operative  Association,  Ltd.,  92.  Fountain- 
bridge,  F^dinburgh.  November  4.  (By  Consent.) 

522,637.  An  illustration  of  a  horseshoe  and  the  words  "  Horse¬ 
shoe  Brand."  Tapioca,  rice,  semolina,  macaroni,  and  pearl 
barley.  British  Merchants  Incorporated,  Ltd.,  32,  Lime 
Street,  London,  F'.C.  3.  November  4.  (.\sstKiated.)  (By 
Consent.) 


VITAMEL. — 523,546.  Confectionery.  Gilbert  Nelson  Reeves, 
48,  Mark  Lane,  London,  F-.C.  3.  November  4. 

FOBBEX.— 524,856.  Busks  and  bread  binders  for  sausages. 
John  William  Hislop,  trading  as  J.  W.  Hislop  and  Co., 
3,  5,  and  7,  Mixire  Place,  London  Road,  Li\-erpool. 

November  4. 

SUNBONNET. — 524.882.  Margarine.  N.  Kilvert  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Trafford  Park  Road,  Trafford  Park,  Manchester. 
November  4.  (.Associated.) 

SAI-SO. — 525,907.  Tea.  Vina'ent  Cunningham,  59.  Priory  Road, 
.\nfield,  Li\-erpool.  November  4. 

NEPTUNE. — 525,429.  Preserved  fish,  fish  pastes,  and  meat 
pastes.  Maconix-hie  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Maconochie’s  Wharf. 
West  F'erry  Road.  Millwall,  London,  E.  14.  November  4. 
(.Associated.) 

EXOELSIOB. — 525,846.  Cheese.  C.  Wright  and  Co.  (London), 
Ltd.,  71  and  73.  St.  John  Street,  West  Sniithfield,  London, 
E.C.  I.  November  4.  (.Associated.) 

JACKETTT. — 526,017.  Liquorice  sweetmeats.  Lionel  John 
Bromley,  trading  as  Lionel  J.  Bromley,  41,  Barns»>le  Road, 
Gillingham.  Kent.  November  4. 
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Financial  News 


(Specially  Compiled  by  S.  HOWARD  WITHEY,  S.F.Int.A.C.,  F.C.I.,  etc.) 

The  Editor  cannot  accept  responsibility  for  any  errors  which  may  appear  in  the  Financial  News  Section 


Bank  Rate  (1930-1931) 


1930.  E'ebruary  6  . 4J  per  rent. 

„  March  6  4  ,, 

,,  March  20  3J  ,, 

„  May  I  . 3  „ 

1931.  May  14 . 2j  „ 

..  July  23 . 3i  .. 

..  July  30 . 4i  „ 

„  September  21 . 6  „ 


In  spite  of  the  difficult  trading  conditions  experienced  during 
the  past  year,  United  Dairies,  Ltd.,  report  a  net  profit  of 
;^548,739  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last,  as  compared 
with  2^518,489  realised  during  the  preceding  financial  year. 
After  adding  the  sum  of  144,914  brought  forward  from  the 
1929-1930  account,  there  was  a  disposable  balance  of 
enabling  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  to  be  increased 
from  10  per  cent,  to  ii  per  cent.  Registered  in  1915,  the  company 
controls  some  750  shops  and  opierates  numerous  creameries  and 
condenseries,  the  authorised  share  capital  being  ;^5, 500,000,  of 
which  a  total  of  5,480,000  has  been  issued  and  paid  up.  General 
reserve  receives  ;^5o,ooo,  while  /'io,ooo  has  been  transferred  to 
the  reserve  for  investments  other  than  investments  in  subsidiary 
companies,  and  after  reducing  the  book  value  of  investments  in 
subsidiary  companies  by  ;^79,85o  and  allocating  the  sum  of 
;^2o,ooo  to  pensions,  the  balance  is  carried  forward  to  the  next 
account.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  final  appropriation 


figures  relating  to  the  past  j’ear  : 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  144,914 

Net  Profit — year  ended  June  30,  1931  548,739 

Dispiosable  Balance  . .^693,653 

6%  Dividend  on  3, 250,000  Preference  £1  £ 

Shares  . 195,000 

11%  Dividend  on  ;^2, 230,000  Ordinary  £i 

Shares  .  245,300 

Transferred  to  Reserve  .  50,000 

Transferred  to  Reserve  for  Investments .  10,000 

Written  off  Investments  in  Subsidiary  Com¬ 
panies  .  79)850 

Allocated  to  Pensions  .  20,000 

Carried  forward  to  1931-1932  93)503 


;^693,653 


Some  of  the  principal  balance  sheet  items  are  enumerated 
below  : 


/une  30,  1931. 


Projjerties  and  Furniture 
Investments  in  Subsidiaries 
Owing  by  Subsidiaries  ... 

1  lebtors  . 

Miscellaneous  Investments 

Cash . 

Owing  to  Subsidiaries 

Creditors  . 

Reserve  F und  . 

Insurance  Fund  . 


2,130,046 

»)I6o,i55 

3)331.857 

36)630 

213,661 

121,002 

223,264 

196.238 

550,000 

77.935 


At  the  recent  price  of  36s.  3d.  the  ordinary  shares  yield  over 
6  per  cent.  The  preference  shares  are  marked  at  22s.  3d. 

The  substantial  increase  in  the  output  of  Trinidad  sugar  is 
reflected  in  the  accounts  of  the  Ste.  Madeleine  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd., 
covering  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last.  During  1929- 
1930  a  loss  of  5,685  was  sustained,  but  the  result  of  the  past 


years  trading  was  a  profit  of  12,654.  Output  rose  from 
31,500  tons  to  34)334  tons,  but  the  average  price  fell  from 
£10  15s.  lod.  to  ;£^io  5s.  lod.  The  company  was  registered  in 
1920,  and  has  an  authorised  share  capital  of  ;f75o,ooo  divided 
into  shares  of  each,  of  which  .^^699,585  has  been  issued  and 
paid  up  in  one  class.  At  June  30,  1930,  the  profit  and  loss 
account  showed  a  debit  balance  of  ;^io,i39,  so  that,  after  credit¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  profit  realised  during  1930-1931,  £2,^1^  goes 
forward  to  the  next  account.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  final  figures  : 

June  30,  1931. 


Total  Receipts  for  Year 

Floating  .Assets  . 

Stocks  of  Sugar  and  Molasses 

Creditors  . 

Loan  from  Trinidad  Government 


367,344 

16,263 

122,675 

28,468 

57.684 


The  shares  were  recently  priced  at  4s.  3d.  to  5s.  3d. 

During  the  year  to  May  31  last  a  profit  of  ;^8o,8i5  was 
realised  by  Ghivers  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  which  figure  compares  with 
;^97,o2i  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Debenture  charges 
amounted  to  ;^26,39o,  consequently  net  profit  worked  out  at 
;^54,425,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  ;^53,974  brought 
forward  from  the  1929-1930  account,  giving  a  disposable  balance 
of  ;^io8,399  and  enabling  the  ordinary  dividend  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  rate  of  5  pier  cent.  This  company  was  registered 
in  1901,  and  in  1903  the  share  capital  was  increased  from 
_i^20o,ooo  to  j^25o,ooo,  to  .^^^350, 000  in  1913,  to  ;^450,ooo  in  1919, 
to  ;f75o,ooo  in  1923,  and  further  increased  in  1926  to  £g^o,ooo. 
The  total  capital  ranking  for  dividends  is  .^798, 555,  comprising 
£g6,i4^  in  5  pier  cent,  first  cumulative  preference  shares,  100,000 
in  6  pier  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares,  50,000  in  7  pier 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares,  ;^3oo,ooo  in  7J  pier  cent, 
cumulative  preference  shares,  ;^i  10,004  in  ordinary  shares,  and 
;f42,4o6  in  workmen’s  shares,  aU  of  £i  denomination.  Details 
of  the  1930-1931  appropriation  account  are  summarised  below  : 


£ 

Brought  forward  from  1929-1930  ...  53.974 
Net  Profit — year  ended  May  31,  1931  ...  54.4^5 


Dispiosable  Balance  . /'io8,399 

5%  Dividend  on  £^6,14^  Cumulative  Preference  £ 

£i  Shares  .  4.807 

6%  Dividend  on  £ioo,cxx)  Cumulative  Preference 

£i  Shares  .  6,000 

7%  Dividend  on  50,000  Cumulative  Preference 

£i  Shares  . 10,500 

7i%  Dividend  on  £joo,ooo  Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  £i  Shares  .  22,500 

5%  Dividend  on  ;^i  10,004  Ordinary  ;^i  Shares  5,500 

5%  Dividend  on  ;^42,4o6  Workmen’s  Shares  2,120 

Carried  forward  to  1931-1932  ...  56,972 


;^’io8,399 

In  addition  to  the  issued  capital,  there  is  ;^395,56o  6  per  cent, 
debenture  stock  which  is  marked  at  loij,  upon  which  basis  the 
yield  is  5-91  pier  cent. 

The  accounts  submitted  by  Pugsley  and  Wakelin,  Ltd.,  the 
Cardiff  millers,  cover  the  sixteen  months  ended  January  31  last, 
and  disclose  a  profit  of  ;^4i,  which  is  carried  forward.  During 
this  financial  pieriod  the  capital  has  been  rearranged  and  reduced 
from  ;^ioQ*ooo  to  ;^64,646,  of  which  a  total  of  ;^33,926  has  been 
issued  and  paid  up,  consisting  of  ;^28,926  in  the  form  of  6  pier 
cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  9s.  each  and  ;^5,ooo  in 
ordinary  £1  shares. 


December,  1931] 


FOOD  manufacture 


Stock  and  Share  List 


Aerated  Bread  :  Ord.  , 

6J%  Pref.  .  2 

Apollinaris  :  Ord . . 

Assoc.  Biscuit ;  6J%  Pref.  ...  2 
Avery  (W.  and  T.)  :  Ord.  ..  4, 

5%  “  A  ”  Pref .  ! 

5i%  “  B  ”  Pref.  ... 
Benger’s  Food  :  Ord. 

6%  Pref .  ;;; 

Bovril;  Ord . 

Deferred  ... 

6%  Pref .  ;;; 

.  -1^%  .  ^ 

British  Aluminium  ;  Ord 

6%  Pref .  ■ ;;; 

British  Thomson  Houston : 

7%  Pref . 

Bucknall  (H.)  and  Sons  : 

Ord.  .  ^ 

Cadbury  ;  6%  Pref.  !!! 

8%  and  Pref . 

Callard,  Stewart  and  Watt  • 

„  16/ 

Carrs:  6J%  Pref .  ,g 

Cerebos ;  Ord.  ...  5. 

Chivers  :  6%  Deb.  .  ” 

Cinzano:  ;*%  Pref.  ...  w 
Clark’s  Bread  :  Ord.  2,/ 

Cow  and  Gate:  7^%  Pref. ^a/. 
Criterion  Restaurants  :  Ord.  7/. 
Crosse  and  Blackwell :  Ord  i  / 
7i%  Pref.  ...  I'- 

6j%  Deb .  ;;; 

Dutch  Margarine  :  5^%  Pref. 
English  and  Dutch  Meat  • 

8%  Deb . 

Ewart  and  Son  :  Ord.  f,/, 

^  ... 

Foster  Clark  :  Ord . 

Frys:  8%  “B”  Preferred  aa/o 
Fullers :  Ord.  ...  ..  , 

7%  Pref.  ...  ;;;  ;;; 

Gordon  Hotels  :  Ord. 

4%  Perp.  Deb.  ...  ...  5- 

H.P.  Sauce:  Ord.  ...  ,,,  6 

Hill  (W.)  :  Ord . g/. 

Holbrooks  :  Ord  , 

5%  Pref. ...  ;;;  ;;; 

Home  and  Colonial :  Ord 
15%  Cum.  Ord.  ...  ’ 

6%  Cum.  Pref.  ...  :::  \T 

Honywood  Hotels:  Ord  aA 

«%  Pref . •  ;;;  If 

Hovis :  6%  Cum.  Pref.  ...  22% 
Imperial  Chemical :  Ord  ,s/ 

Deferred  .  ’  3?' 

7%  Cum.  Pref.  ^0/9 

International  Tea:  Ord.  a,/, 

6%  1st  Pref.  ...  "  -//, 

7%  "A”  Pref.  ...  •" 

,  p«f-  ...  :::  e'e 

Jurgens  : 

7%  Cum.  Partg.  Pref....  22! 2 
Kia-Ora:Ord. 

Liebigs:  (Reg.)  ..V 

(Bearer)  ... 

5%  Pref. ...  ::: 


Vov.,  1931. 
19/- 
ao/- 

S/j 
.22/3 
40/6 
4J 
2al- 
■  28/3 

4l 

24/3 

34/3 

221- 

9oi 

30/6 

•7/9 


Par  Value.  Oct.,  1931. 


Lipton  :  Ord.  ... 
5%  ist  Pref. 
6%  Pref.  ... 
6%  Deb.  ... 


IV ov.,  1931. 
...  6/- 
..  8/6 

..  1 1/6 


.^100 

5/- 

10/- 

10/- 

2i 

;fioo 

2"! 

O 

5/- 

4/- 

£5 

2/6 

£^ 

£i 

Cl 

»o/- 

£i 

5/- 

£i 

£i 

5/- 

£i 


Lovell  and  Christmas:  Ord  it/6 

Lyons:  Ord.  ...  .  ^8/- 

^  Ord.  .  „_/g 

5%  Pref.  ...  •  ... 

6%  Preferred  Ord.  22/1, 

7%  Pref.  ...  ...  ;•  I  f 

8%  Pref. ...  ...  ;;; 

Manbre  and  Garton  :  D’f’d.  1 1/„ 

Mather  and  Platt  :  Ord.  .  28/ 

Maypole  Dairy:  "  ' 

20%  Preferred  ...  ,-/g 

Deferred .  -  ff 

,,  5%  Pret .  % 

Mazawattee  Tea  ;  Ord.  ...  ,,  /a 

Meadow  Dairy  :  7^%  Pref."’  23/- 

Mellin  s  Food :  6%  Cum.  Pref.  2/6 
Molassine  :  7%  Pref.  ,,,, 

Nathan  (J.) .-  Ord.  ...  ,/' 

7%  Pref.  ...  .  •  (tx 

8%  Preferred  ...  It 

NestWs  :  8%  Pref . 

Parkinson  and  Cowan  :  Pref.  16/4 
Pascall  (J.)  :  8%  Preferred  r/8 

8<y  -  >8/6 

8%  A  Pref.  ...  ...  21/6 

Radcliffs  Edible:  Ord  ,t 

8%  Pref . ■  •” 

Radiation:  Ord. 

6%  Pref . ;;  ■"  ^5/3 

Rowntree:  7%  2nd  Pref.  21/I 

Salt  Union  :  Ord.  ,s/i 

7%  Pref. ...  :::  - 

4i%  Deb .  -  ft 

Schweppes:  Deferred  22/0 

.4%  Deb.  ...  ... 

Scribbans:  Ord.  ,,/g 

Deferred  ...  "  ■" 

Slaters  and  Bodega  :  Ord.  I"  2,/- 
^i%  2nd  Pref.  ...  . 

Smithfield  and  Argentine 
Meat  : 

7i%  Cum.  Pref.... 

Smith’s  Potato  Crisps  :  Ord.’  7/, 
Spiers  and  Pond  :  Ord  t/i 

6}%  Pref.  ..  ••  ft 

5%  Deb.  ...  ...  -  tt 

Spillers  :  Ord.  ..  ' 

-  •••  -f 

strand  Hotel:  Pref’d.  Ord.”  63  6 
fate  and  Lyle :  Ord.  .  wg 

6J%  Pref.  ...  ;  Iff 

Trust  Houses:  Ord.  ,./g 

Unilever:  Ord.  ...  ff 

7%  Preferred  .  22/7 

Union  Cold  Storage : 

6%  Pref.  ...  .  o,. 

7%  Pref.  ...  - 

■0%  Pref.  ...  ■■■  ^'L 

United  Caterers:  Ord.  ...  ,od 

Dairies  :  Ord.  ..  og/l 

6%  Pref .  fjf 

United  Glass  Bottle  :  Ord  ’  24'/ 
Preferred  ...  ’  ^Jl. 

United  Molasses  :  Ord  8/2 

6%  Pref.  ...  ..  ■" 

Van  den  Berghs :  ' 

*5%  Preferred  Ord.  ...  q/q 

Victoria  Wine  :  Ord  Jt 

8%  Pref.  ...  •  /■ 


Par  Value. 
I/- 
io/. 
10/- 
;^100 
£i 
£i 
£i 
£i 
£i 
£i 
£i 
2l- 
£i 


Oct.,  1931. 

5/9 
8/6 
II I3 

102J 

*3/- 

971^ 

95/3 

2l/- 

22/3 

25/- 

28/3 

10/8 

24/6 


These  f articular s  of  New  Patents  of  interest  to  readers  have 
been  selected  from  the  Official  Journal  of  Patents,  and  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.  The  Official  Journal  of  Patents  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price 
ij.  weekly  [annual  subscription  £2  lof.). 

Latest  Patent  Applications 

jij<)7i.  Hi.iNi'ow,  J.  K.  :  Ovens  for  steaming  hams,  etc. 

•  ictober  29. 

2()(\i2.  Hosi'RGi,  Ci.  :  Preparation  of  vitamin  natural  salts  in 
jelly  and  jams.  October  26. 

3<H)42.  British  Drug  IIousks,  Ltd.,  and  jKwti.i.,  W.  :  Prepara 
tion  of  vitamin  concentrate.s.  October  29. 

2S470.  C.\MBio  Products,  Ltd.,  and  MacCurdy,  J.  T.  :  Manu 
facture  of  vitamin-containing  edible  products.  October  13. 
28373.  Kaw.ai,  K.  :  Method  of  preparing  liver  oil.  October  14 

Specifications  Published 

33<).iH)3.  Z.ARoTscHKN/EKK,  M.  T.,  and  Liverpool  Refrigeration 
Co.,  Ltd.  :  Preserving,  packing,  and  treating  foodstuffs. 
331L039.  Heli.erud,  K.  :  Process  for  the  manufacture  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  class  of  milk  products  in  which  milk  is  mixed 
with  vegetable  fats. 

339,306.  Anthoxisen,  N.,  and  Ingeberg,  H.  C.  M.  :  Method  of 
drv'ing  fresh  and  salted  fish. 

339,332.  Mahony,  W.  j.  :  Beaters  for  fcxidstuffs. 

33S.610.  Sharit  C'hemic.ai.  Co.,  Ixc.  :  Method  of  preparing  a 
therapeutic  compound. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Specifications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  IV. C.  2,  at  the  uniform  price  of  ir.  each. 

Abstracts  Published 

Croup  abridgments  can  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Ofp.ee, 
23,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  B’.C.  2,  either  sheet  by 
sheet  as  issued,  on  payment  of  a  subscription  of  5J.  per  group 
volume,  or  in  bound  volumes  price  2S.  eaeh. 

334,791.  Tea  manufacture.  Main,  J.  A.,  Clydesdale  Ironworks, 
Possilpark,  Glasgow. 

The  fresh  leaf  is  treated  before  the  withering  process  by  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  fall  through  an  upward  current  of  air  in  a  tube.  The 
air  is  supplied  by  pipe  and  may  be  treated  to  dry  and/or  cool 
the  leaf.  The  tea  is  sorted  by  the  air  current  into  coarse  and 
fine  grades,  the  coarse  particles  being  supported  by  the  air,  while 
the  fine  falls  and  is  graded  by  a  pivoted  plate  on  to  a  conveyor. 
The  plate  may  be  moved  into  the  full-line  position  to  permit  the 
coarse  grade  to  fall  on  to  a  conveyor. 

334,766.  Beverages.  Hasei  bach,  Xamslaw,  Silesia,  Germany. 
Beers  pcxir  in  alcohol  are  prepared  from  wort,  having  about 
double  the  addition  of  hops  usual  with  top  fermenting  beers — for 
example,  2  lbs.  instead  of  i  lb.  of  hops  to  each  pound  of  malt. 
Jhe  wort  is  fermented  for  a  normal  length  of  time  with  top 


fermenting  yeaSt  and  is  allowed  to  stand  for  the  normal  time. 
The  wort  may  be  prepared  from  only  one-half  the  usual  amount 
of  malt,  but  with  the  customary  amount  of  hops.  Shortly  before 
bottling  the  beer  may  receive  an  addition  of  sugar,  preferably 
in  the  form  of  starch  syrup,  and  is  then  sterilised  and  filtered, 
-^fter  repeated  use  the  yeast  becomes  immune  to  the  retarding 
influence  of  the  increased  amount  of  hops,  and  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  one  from  a  wort  poor  in  hops.  Examples  are  given. 

334.333.  Preserved  milk  or  cream  preparations.  Fruhring, 
\V.  O.,  14518,  Shaker  Boulevard,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio, 
I’.S.A. 

preserved  milk  or  cream  preparation  for  table  use  is  obtained 
by  separating  from  whole  milk  a  cream  of  high  fat  content, 
adding  to  the  cream  a  small  amount — e.g.,  about  i  per  cent,  by 
weight — of  sodium  or  other  alkaline  caseinate,  reducing  the  fat 
content  of  the  mixture  to  the  desired  value — e.g.,  about  18  per 
cent. — by  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  pasteurising 
the  product,  and  finally  sealing  it  in  tins  or  other  containers 
and  sterilising.  The  milk  added  may  be  whole  milk  or  skim  milk 
from  the  whole  milk  originally  used.  To  improve  the  flavour  and 
prevent  coagulation,  a  small  quantity  of  a  suitable  agent  such  as 
sodium  citrate  may  be  added.  Pasteurisation  is  effected  by  heat 
ing  in  bulk  at  142°  to  143“  F.  lor  about  thirty  minutes,  and  may 
be  carried  out  before  or  after  the  addition  of  the  milk.  The 
produce  is  homogenised  at  this  temperature,  employing  the  usual 
pressures — e.g.,  2,300  to  2,8<xi  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  final 
sterilisation  of  the  canned  product  is  effected  by  heating  at 
240°  to  242°  F. 

332,608.  Food  preparations.  Sirek,  J.,  Jince,  Czecho-Slovakia. 

.\  colloidal  solution  of  calcium  in  whey  free  from  lactalbumen 
and  milk  ferments  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  meat  extracts 
and  other  food  products  is  obtained  by  first  removing  part  of 
the  casein  by  adding  magnesium  sulphate  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  then  the  remainder  by  neutralisation  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
with  magnesium  carbonate.  Sufficient  caustic  soda  solution  is 
then  added  to  the  casein-free  liquid,  followed  by  boiling,  to 
convert  the  lactalbumen  and  lactoglobulin  into  albumenates 
which  are  precipitated  by  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
repeated  boiling  and  removed  by  filtration.  The  liquid  is  then 
neutralised  with  magnesium  carbonate  and,  after  addition  of 
lime-water  with  stirring,  boiled  again.  Hemp  seed  is  extracted 
at  above  37°  C.  with  the  whey  so  obtained,  and  the  extract  is 
neutralised  with  phosphoric  acid,  brought  to  the  boil,  filtered 
at  above  57°  C.,  and  is  then  boiled  with  gradual  addition  of 
sugar  to  a  syrup.  A  specific  example,  including  proportions 
used,  is  given. 


Food  Manufacture  !■  lent  to  any  address 
in  the  World  for  10s.  per  annum.  Send  your 
subscription  now  to  LEONARD  HiLL,  LtD., 
Thanet  House,  231-2,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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